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CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND MODERN PROBLEMS 


WE have reviewed recently in THEOLOGY two sets of Gifford 
Lectures—Dr. Gore’s and Professor Taylor’s—dealing with the 
nature and basis of Christian morality. We propose to say some- 
thing today about another and no less striking contribution to 
the discussion of the same subject—namely, Dr. Inge’s Christian 
Ethics and Modern Problems.* It is in every way a remarkable 
book, whether we have regard to the range and variety of its 
learning, the force and fervour of its defence of Christian moral 
principles, or to the impression of justice of judgment which 
the author leaves on the mind even in his most controversial 
ges. We do not mean that we agree with all his judgme 


nts 
or admit that they are always fair: but of his steadfast desire to 
be just no candid reader, we think, can entertain any doubts. 


Dr. Inge’s approach to the subject differs great! , from that 
of Professor Taylor or Dr. Gore in being predominantly historical. 
His Platonism provides, of course, a philosophical thread 


running through the whole work: but there is nothing comparabis 
to the Introduction to Lecky’s History of European Morals—a 
book often recalled to mind in these pages; he assumes rather 


than proves the intuitive basis of moral judgment and the 
validity of the inner light. And he may justly claim to have 
iven his reasons for this assumption m many other books. 
e would perhaps also claim that the cleavage between the 
intuitive and utilitarian theories of ethics is not as final as is 
sometimes sup .. When utility is spoken of, we have to 


ask the question, “ Utility for what ?’’ And there will obviously 
be the world of difference in the answers, according as there is, 
or is not, a belief in a spiritual kingdom, behind and beyond this 
world, to which man’s life is meant to be conformed. The 


* Hodder and Stoughton. 1980. lds. 
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182 THEOLOGY 


existence of such a kingdom Dr. Inge regards as the great 
principle shared in common by Platonism and. Christianity; 
the revelation of its character—of the ethical content, that 
is to say, which we give to the word “spiritual ’”’—is one of 
the great fruits of the Incarnation. 


Perhaps the reviewer's best course in discussing a book of 
this kind is to pick out certain salient features for comment 
and criticism, and concentrate upon these. “I have ventured,” 
writes the Dean, “to call it an omission in the original Gospel 
that it paid so little attention to social reform.” It may be 
questioned whether he has not also answered this criticism 
himself in his discussion of “‘ The Ethics of the New Testament ’’; 
as, for instance, when he notes that Christ “complained, not 
that wealth was badly distributed, but that it was grossly 
overvalued,” and that His concern was not with environment, 


but with character. But there is undoubtedly truth. in. the 


statement that “‘it.is only a long view of history that is likely 
to be comforting, and the ancients had no long views.” And 
Christianity was, no doubt, a child of its time m being unable 
to envisage any calculable future for mankind. And yet it 
may be seriously questioned whether they were not really 
better off than we are. In regard to the past, at any rate, the 
Church in the the record of 
a far longer and more significant any other community. 
They were conscious both of.a history and of a philosophy of 
history. And that is just what the modern world, which prides 
itself on its detachment from the Bible, tends to lack. It is 
déraciné. Its historical consciousness begins with the Industrial 
Revolution: all that came before is confusion and darkness. 
The Church alone preserves that sense of historical continuity 


which is the essential background of a strong and stable life. _ 


Again, is it so certain that we shall do future generations 
much good by thinking about them? It is true that we know 
far more than our ancestors about heredity and the biological 
laws to which human life, on its physical side, is subject: but the 
incalculable in the future is still far greater than the calculable. 
If man is in self-determined, then history concerns his 
moral life far more than biology; and, unless he learns to serve 


~ God, who does exist, he will hardly learn how to serve the unborn, 


who do not. This is not to say that the population problem, 
to which Dr. Inge devotes one of his most powerful sections, is 


not real and important. But it does perhaps help us to see 
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that problem in ape avo We doubt, for instance, whether 
it is IN any sense, as Me maintains, a quantitative problem. 
The pressure of population on the means of subsistence seems 
_ to derive its terrors almost wholly from the assumption that the 
means of subsistence are limiteg. But are they? Modern 
science, with its large-scale angen storage, and quick 
transport, has shown us during the century how the popu- 

lation of the British Isles could treble itself and yet be better fed 
than before. Nor is its last word spoken. We understand that 
experiments have shown tha bake ield of an acre sown with 
wheat can be immensely rer by means of electro-mag- 
netism; and we may confidently that, In one way or 
another, an increasing population would find means to exact 


moreasing sod from Mother 


The qualitative problem; on ibe other hand,. is eat 
question real and urgent. We agree with Dr. Inge that “ the 
birth-rate is chiefly determined. by deliberate choice’: the 
appalling statistics "which he gives as to the of in- 
fanticide in ancient times and of abortion in more recent days 
go far to prove it; and the last named at any rate has had a 
good deal to do with the conversion of public opinion to “ birth 
control.” But, as he says, it is just where veantal of births is 
most needed that it most breaks down: families are largest in 
the slums, and largest of all among mental defectives. His 
own remedy—to penalize larg 
kind of tax on children above a certam number—seems 
to us quite impracticable; for the geen in — are almost 
always the most indigent mem of society. We agree, 
however, that some action is ur 7. y necessary. Much, of 
course, is already being done by the segregation of the feeble- 
minded at an seity age; and in ‘rind bet a whole eugenic con- 
siderations of a rough-and-ready kind before marriage are prob- 
ably much more widespread today than was the casea generation 
ago. But the issue is it is as necessary to 
encourage fertility in the higher® levels as to dis- 
courage it in the lower. And this question is ps once moral 
and economic—moral, inasmuch as there is a widespread 
selfishness in regard to having children which only  ‘dhiinin 
of heart and spirit can overcome; economic, in that our social 
system, and not least the allocation of the burdens of | for 
it, interpose crushing obstacles in the way of large families: The 
moral problem must be dealt with largely by the Chureh; and, 


. We do not mean by this the leisured and professional classes: there is a real 
aristocracy among the skilled artisans and the peasants. 


e families in such cases by some 
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‘witness. Yet we do not think that his 
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now that the Lambeth Conference has given a liberal decision 
on the subject of birth control, we should like to see the Bishops 
follow it up with vigorous Pastoral Letters on the duty of 
parenthood. The “standard of living” so often pleaded as 
an excuse for refusing it is little more than the ‘‘ Mammon ”’ of 
our Lord’s ee ing in modern dress. There are 
few people who could not quite profitably live a simpler life. The 
economic problem, on the other hand, can only be dealt with b 
the State; and here we see no hope of any solution except throug 
a radical change in the Constitution. The disfranchisement 
of a large proportion of the electorate which is sometimes 
recommended is not practicable; for a nation, like an individual, 
must abide by its mistakes. But a similar result could be 
attained by such a reform of Parliament as would 

Second Chamber, constituted on a much smaller aco 
powers, and especially financial powers, of equal weight to those 
of the House of Commons. We believe that a policy which had 
that aim is one on which all who have at heart the higher 
interests of society could unite ; and that their united efforts 
would succeed 1 in ringing it about. 


There i is one further point, of a quite different kind, to which 
anion must be made. We have already said that Dr. Inge’s 
proach to his subject is mainly historical; and a whole chapter 
to that distortion of original Christianity he 
This chapter evidently 
caused. him some uneasiness, as the conclusion of the book bears 
exposure of the character 
of the Latin Church is undeserved or unfair. Historically, his 
ae as to the medieval Church being the po st of 
man Im rather than of Christ’s institution coincides 
with Creighton’s; when Hildebrand claims “ that the priests of 
Christ are the fathers and. masters (magistrt) of all kings and 
= rinces,’ we have the express of our Lord directly and 
tly repudiated. Nor can there be any extenuation of the 
appalling moral corruption to which at various times the Roman 
curia hassunk. And yet we have a criticism, and one to which 
we attach great im , to make of the Dean’s treatment 
of Catholicism. It is his unwillingness to admit the fact of a 
Catholicism—a Church type of Christianity, that is to say— 
which is not necessarily Roman. This is surprising for more 
than one reason; for he pays generous tribute to Catholic 
doctrinal literature, and his discussion of divorce shows plainly 
that he is alive to the necessity of some external discipline of its 


members by the Church. And it is precisely the claim of the 
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Church of England, not to speak of the Orthodox Church and 
(in part, at least) the Church of Sweden, that they do embody a 
Catholicism which is free from the imperialistic principles and 
methods of the Latin Church. We would go further, indeed, 
and say that in this country the moral tradition of Christianity 
has been handed down more effectually by the Church of England 
than by any other agency, or perhaps even by all others together. 
Dr. Inge would possibly admit this; but, if it be true, much 
that is eh in this book should be ; given a different emphasis. 
The Church’s life of devotion and discipline will then be 
seen disentangled from the hierarchical Shane which have so 
often dishonoured it; and the institutional side of religion will 
be regarded, not as the enemy of Christian morality, but as its 
indispensable bulwark and sa ee 


We cannot, however, close our observations on this book on 
a note of criticism. Dr. Inge is one of those few writers whose 
spiritual earnestness and loftiness of p quicken the pulse 
both of intellect and of conscience, and stimulate to worthy 
endeavour. His love for God in Christ is not the less apparent 
because he does not often speak of it; nor is his love for his 
fellow-men less real because it is often clothed in words of irony 
or criticism. He is of those who regard ing the truth, 
even though it be unpalatable, as among the highest kinds of 
service that the pA n can render to God or to man; and 
it is this which makes fin today one of the best-loved figures 
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Claims to do in every age, and the lives of Christ and of St. Paul illustrate 


and active. As passive, his freedom is 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF LIBERTY 


SYNOPSIS 
Wuy should there be a specifically Christian idea of liberty? Ideas 
come through reflection on experience, and our experience of imperfection 
leads to an act of faith in the existence of divine perfection. If Chris- 
tianity opens the door to a deeper ence of ing in the divine 
life of perfect li , it will sive the istian an opportunity of forming 
ani copecially valuable ides of , in which the best contemporary 


ideas of freedom will be verified and eepened. This is what Christianity 


of it 


II 


Human are the self-conscious subjects of organisms which are 
constituted by their relationships to one another and to whatever further 
environment oes be. Each man comes into existence as the subject 
of an living body, and human life is the opportunity for growth 
in freedom this life under p ive control. Experience 
shows two fundamental laws in this process: (1) That freedom from 
external compulsion is of less im ce than freedom from internal 
incapacity, and (2) that acts w our moral insight approves promote 
freedom, while those which it ei destroy it. Nevertheless, one 
must not regard freedom from external compulsion as unimportant 
without qualification. 

A man’s relationships to the world around him are both passive 
expressed in the determination 
of his modes of response to the events that happen to him. Growth in 
freedom is marked by a growing power to welcome and harmonize a variety 
of interests. so alg. growth in freedom implies a growing 
er to control the environment, and this requires growth in self- 
orgetfulness, The three great obstacles to growth in “ering both 


passive and active, are inertia, selfishness, and ignorance. 
Iil 

Human freedom has no secure home ex oy seid ha in a theistic philosophy, 
a fact overlooked by some exponents of ‘ .’ Nevertheless, 
the “ humanists ” rightly emphasize the truth that our freedom (though 
derived) is real freedom, our creative activity (though delegated) genuinely 
creative. Christian liberty is the liberty of men adopted in Christ to 
share in the divine freedom. This is the ground of the correspondence 
between growth in goodness and growth in freedom. 

Hence liberty is inane deereee: it is only discovered in so far as 
we are seeking to find and do God’s will. Here Christian experience 


verifies and deepens Seok — of the épyov. The study of God's 
self-revelation in past t, personal communion with, God, and 


consistency in € of growing in conformity with God’s 
will and so in freedom. The idea of Christian liberty springs from the 
186 
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experience of men who have been called by God in Christ to explore this 
way of life. 
The recognition that li 


| berty is ours for the performance of objective 
duty makes clear the distinction between liberty and licence. Moreover, 
to think of membership in the Church as primarily conferring freedom 
for God’s service rather than freedom from damnation distinguishes the 
idea of freedom from that of self-indulgence, and enables the Christian 
honestly to respect the liberty of thought of non-Christians. 


IV 
Through growing experience of “the Inner Life” the Christian learns 
that freedom comes through self-surrender to God’s will, since God wills 


the surrendered soul to grow by making his own decisions in the world 
and taking responsibility for them. Growth in liberty is illustrated: by 
the experience of freedom from sin and fear, and in the control of thoughts. 
Liberty in social relationships also depends upon the objective refer- 
ence to God’s will; but it must be remembered that God’s will is revealed 
in various situations through the insight of qualified men—artists, scientists, 
etc. This may be illustrated by reference to problems of marriage, 
family life, citizenship, etc. But smce mankind is growing in freedom, at 


any of unperfected growth it may ha that perfect liberty 
cannot be enjoyed by all ies concerned. When the grounds for this 


are understood, it should be possible to acquiesce in restrictions of liberty 
without rancour or bitterness. Out of such conflicts is born a future 
wherein freedom can be more fully realized. These conflicts occur in 
‘the Church in matters both of faith and conduct. ! 


The Christian idea of liberty rests upon the Christian conviction that 


their true selves. Church is engaged in experimen 
the truth of this idea, and deeds must come before words. 


~ 


I 


“‘ The Christian Idea of Liberty ”’ is a phrase that falls readily 
from the tongue; but when one pauses to ask whether there 
is, or why there should be, some especially Christian idea, 
different from other ideas of liberty, a question is raised over 
which some time must be t before the discussion ‘can move 
forward again. “ Liberty is liberty,” it will be said, “and 
whether it be contemplated by Christian or n makes no 
difference. It is not what Christians think about liberty that 
matters, but what liberty really is.” This is true, and if 
Christians claim to have some especially valuable idea of liberty, 
that implies a claim to occupy a position from which it is pos- 
sible to see with 

On its cognitive side the human mind is primarily an instru- 
ment for becoming aware of things. In 
of learning three factors contribute to growth in knowledge: 


(1) the object to be known must be presented to the mind; 


especial clearness what liberty truly is. 


e ordinary process 
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does exist as an element in the eternal being of God. 


it is clear that the deeper and truer a man’s actual experience of 
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(2) the object must be well placed and lighted, and the observer’s 
standpoint must be such that it gives the best view for the pur- 
pose in hand; and (3) progress will largely depend on the extent 
to which the observer’s mind has been equipped by. previous 
training and learning to appreciate the significance of what 
he sees. For instance, a child learning to read must (1) have 
letters and words placed before him, and (2) himself be seated 
where he can see the blackboard, and, if necessary, wear. spec- 
tacles. Moreover, (3) until he knows that caT spells cat, 
and has tumbled downstairs, it is no use his trying to make 
head or tail of “ catastrophe.” 
Thus we learn about the things of sense which surround us 
here on earth. But besides this directly cognitive activity 
of the mind we use our imagination, laughing about Cheshire 
cats and shivering at the thought of unmentionable catastrophes. 
In this realm of fancy we learn to distinguish between three 
classes: (a) things which do exist, only we have never seen them 
for ourselves (actualities); (6) things which might exist, only, so 
far as we know, they don’t (non-actual possibilities); and 
(c) things which don’t and can’t exist (impossibilities). What we 
call sanity largely depends on rightly drawing the boundaries 
between these three divisions of the realm. 
-. Somewhere in this department of the mind’s activities lie 
those intuitions of perfection which play so large a part in the 
shaping of our lives. Our experience of imperfect knowledge 
enables us to imagine what perfect knowledge would be if we had 
it—so much so that we criticize various states of mind as being 
imperfect approximations towards that knowledge which we 
have never experienced. Our acceptance of it as the criterion 
shows that we accept it as a non-experienced actuality. This 
acceptance remains, so to speak, “up in the air” until it is 
incorporated into such a philosophical system as theism. As 
an element in theistic faith it makes full confession of its own 
nature, and can face the world with a good conscience. 
Our ideas of liberty are of this kind. We have enough ex- 
pea of freedom to know that our freedom is very imperfect. 
e form ideas of what perfect freedom would be if we had it, 


and some of us believe as a matter of faith that such freedom 


If this analysis of how we form our ideas of freedom be correct, 


freedom here and now, the deeper and truer will be his idea of 
God’s eternal and perfect freedom. But there is yet another 
point to be considered. One of the grounds of our belief in the 
reality of divine perfection is the fact that, so far from being 
merely a passive imaginary construct formed from our experience 
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of imperfection, it can exercise an actively controlling influence 
over our developing experience and ideas. In the growth of 
ideas of freedom there is a mutuality of influence between grow- 
ing depth of actual experience in the imperfect and growing 
depth of insight into the nature of the perfect. Hach helps 
on the other. | 
The Christian claim to have an especially valuable idea of 
liberty thus involves the twofold claim (1) to have an especially 
rich experience of actual freedom here and now, and (2) to be 
profiting - opportunities for especially deep insight into the life 
of God. Here (as everywhere) deeds must come before words, 
rience before ideas. The objective is prior to the subjective. 
Furthermore, any one particular idea does not grow in iso- 
lation, but in the context of all our other experience and of all 
the ideas to which it gives rise. Throughout there is gomg 
on the interaction of actual experience with the intuitions of 
perfection, whether these latter are recognized as revelations 
of God or not. For God (to use St. Paul's language) has not 
left Himself without witness among the Gentiles. In other 
words, the Christian’s faith in God provides him not with the 
negation but with the interpretation of the ideas of those who do 
not share it. All growth m knowledge is clearer apprehension 


expe 


through experience of that perfection which God is in process — 


of revealing to man. | 

If this outlook of the Christian is justified, then at any period 
of the development of Christian thought one would expect to 
find that the truly Christian idea of liberty is the best contem- 
porary idea of it, verified and deepened through Christian ex- 
perience. Christianity is not primarily the proclamation of 
& message in words, but the manifestation of a life in deeds. 
As Professor Whitehead has put it in his illimmating comparison 
of Christianity with Buddhism: “ Buddhism is the most colossal 
example in history of applied metaphysics; Christianity took 
the opposite road. It has always been a religion viliieg a 
metaphysic, in contrast to Buddhism, which is a metaphysic 
generating a religion. .. . Christianity . . . starts with a tre- 
mendous notion about the world. But this notion is not derived 
from a metaphysical doctrine, but from our comprehension of 
the sayings and actions of certain supreme lives. It is the 
genius of the religion to point at the facts and ask for their 
systematic interpretation. In the Sermon on the Mount, in 
the Parables, ree vi their accounts of Christ, the Gospels exhibit 
a tremendous fact. The doctrine may, or may not, lie on the 
surface. But what is primary is the religious fact. ... Buddh- 
ism makes itself probable by referring to its metaphysical 
theory.- Christianity makes itself probable by referring to 
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the Catholic mind in studying 


as merely the source of valuable teaching. 


‘been shown by 
study. 


shown that an inte 


lectures,} in which he 
Christ’s teaching: 
and that of the 
the Father of all men, forgi ye sinners upon their repentance 
was the proclamation of an o 

80 to speak, might have utter 


message that a new 
co of evil, 
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supreme religious moments in history. ... Buddhism starts 
with the elucidatory dogmas. Christianity starts with the 
elucidatory facts.”’* 
The aim of this essay is to present in outline the Christian 
a of libe ge as today verifying and deepening contemporary 
ught on the subj si involved, and lack of space makes it 
possible to attempt any historical survey of this relationship 
in the best past. a word or two must said about it 
at the time of the first impact of Christianity upon the world. 
A brief consideration of this will help, I hope, th to to make clear 


the point of view that I have been trying to express and also to 
justify it. 


The principle of ‘‘ Deeds before words ” has always inspired 
the Gospel records of our > cas 
The Church has never found it satisfactory to regard Him 
What He was and did 
underlie what He said. So in the early centuries of Christianity 
it was impossible for His followers, as they tried to live ac-. 
cording to His teaching, to avoid facing the question of His 
Person; and the mevitability of this development has recently 
its repetition in the history of New Testament 
A half-century or so ago the tendency was prominent to 
re our Lord as a teacher whose sole importance lay in the 
value of His message. But further study of that message has 

to a 


gral element in it was a claim on His 


life. 


certain status in relation to God and to mankind. It was His 


being what He was, to do the Father’s will, and the 
ys oe mae the teaching. The words arose out of the deed. 

is most clearly shown by Dr. Kaston in his recent Hale 
: es between two strains in 
the proclamation of the Fatherhood of God 
Kingiltet of God. The teaching that God, as 


bjective fact which any prophet, 

But the declaration that the 
Kingdom of God had come was ‘another matter. This was the 
had come into the world for the over- 
power at first and for the moment Wig typ hed in 
Himself, but embodied j in Him in order that it might. be 
by those who should hear His call and beco 


me citizens of 


e had come, then, to share with mankind a way of life 
which first He lived Himself; and when we study that way of 
life we see that its keynote was complete devotion to the fulfil- 


* Religion in the Making (Macmillan, 1926), pp. 50-52. 
+ Ohriet in the Gospels (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1930), vi., vii. 
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ment on earth of the Father’s will and constant personal com- it 
munion with the Father, the combination of these issuing in lee 
habitual unerring insight as to what the Father’s will might be. a i 
In this way of life the true nature of freedom shone forth as I a 
never before for those who had eyes to see. Those who had al 
learned from seers and thinkers of the ancient world to dis- ila) 
tinguish true freedom from its counterfeit could find their Wiad 
ideas verified and deepened as they contemplated the paradox - Way 
of the cross: Wai 
That which Christ had come to do we can see finding some Wad 
of its fulfilment in St. Paul. He had to find liberty before he Way 
could speak of liberty, and the liberty he found came from being Hat 
baptized into Christ, so that he shared His relationship to the i a 
Father and His way of life on earth. For him, as for us all, ‘a 
surrender of the se to God is not completed in a single act, way 
but through the process of a lifetime. As his devotion to God, Hl) i 
his personal communion with God, and his practical insight into Aa | 
the will of God were all imperfect, sO ie were his practical Te 8 
experience of freedom and his theoretical insight into ‘ nature. mila 
But in so far as he outstripped any or all of his fellow-men in ie 
these res both then and now, to that extent it is possible ae A 
to find in his life and teaching the verification and the deepen- Hl | 
—o man had hitherto discovered of the true nature of + We 
Sonia be in at this point to collate the discoveries | hg 
of the ancient world as to the nature of freedom, and to work ee 
out in detail from the and Epistles the manner in which | AE 
the idea is developed through deeper actual experience of that Oo 
which men had 1 ed and pursued. But our task is con- i] 
cerned with the llel situation of today, and if an Hi 
more is to be sai of tha iden. of, tha How 
it must be de way of incidental reference as we 6° etna Tae 
It is characteristic of present-day. thought to lay emphasis a ih 
on the fact that, although “the world is full of a number of ie 
things,’’ those things only exist in relation to one another as main: | 
“knots,” more or less complicated by their evolutionary 1 
development, in the continuum of spatio-tempo ral reality. The oH 
individual thing i is not something made by itself and then placed “TH 
in the environment of the other things; it is a focal point at Bai: | 
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than freedom from internal self-slavery. 


‘Green and Co., 1930), to which I must refer the reader for more detailed discussion. 
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which a number of forces converge, intermingle after a certain 
pattern, and are sent forth to further adventure of a similar 
sort. Nevertheless these “ knots,’ woven of transient relation- 
ships, undoubtedly have each a certain uniqueness and sub- 
stantiality, a power of actively maintaining a specific pattern, 
and weaving together in accordance with it the forces which 
impinge from round about. 

In the course of their development from sub-atomic modes 
of existence to that of human beings these creatures exhibit 
greater and greater complexity of structure and individuality. 
There comes an awareness in the individual consciousness of 
its own existence in relation to its environment, and man comes 
to think of himself as to some extent a free being. However 
much he may be a focal point at which the forces impinging 
upon him are rearranged before issuing forth again, he does 
not feel himself to be merely a passive medium wherein this 
rearrangement is effected entirely apart from his own choices 
and decisions. It is true that to a large extent he is just this. 
His bodily organism was functioning in this way long before 
there was any conscious “ he ” to claim and exercise any control 
in the process, and that control is only in process of being 
established during the span of human life on earth. He is 
in process of transition from the unfree life of the sub-human 
creature towards the achievement of a freedom of which as yet 
he has very imperfect experience.* Still, the human race 
been engaged in this pursuit long enough to have discovered 
ws which obtain in this sphere, of which two are 
especially important. In the first place it has become clear 
that freedom from external compulsion is of less importance 
This is a truth which 
often needs to be rediscovered, for it is only gradually that 
man learned the comparative unimportance of the lesser kind of 
freedom; and the individual must learn to see for himself the 


wisdom garnered by the race. The undergraduate who discovers 
that his own inability to 


t out of bed in the morning is a more 
serious slavery than the College regulation which requires him to 
be within doors at midnight has not entirely wont opportu- 
nities of higher education. Secondly, it has become clear that 
there are certain lines of action which promote the higher freedom 
and others which destroy it, and that this distinction is identical 
with the moral distinction between right and wrong. If anyone 
has not learned these two lessons, he will probably find it a 
waste of time to read the rest of this essay until he has done so. 


_® In this paragraph I am attempting very briefly to summarize conclusions 
arrived at in Essays [V. and V. of my Zssa 


ys in Christian Philosophy (Longmans, 
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Not that one should be indifferent to that liberty which 
is freedom from external compulsion. Revolt against it may 
often be the expression of nobility of spirit on the part of op- 
pressed peoples or over-mothered daughters, and indignation at 
the sight of a fellow-creature subj to unjust or unn 
constraint is a sentiment to be welcomed and cultivated, lest 
one should fall into the temptation to regard the development 
of the mner life as essentially discontinuous with that of the 
outer, after the manner of those who would poultice social ills 
by offering to sweated workers heavenly rewards for patience in 
earthly subservience. The point is that (other things peing 
equal, as the saying goes) external compulsion can be endur 
without loss of the mner and more valuable freedom,* and 
where circumstances force upon us choice between the two, the 
latter must be chosen. Moreover, here on earth the acceptance 
of external restraint is often the necessary condition of growth in 
freedom. But of this more will be said later. 

Let us now turn round and see where we have got to. A 
man is a self-conscious organism capable of exercising a certain 
amount of intelligent control over his relations with his en- 
vironment, and life on earth is the opportunity of eawingp 
this power of control. This growth is growth in freedom. We 
have seen that he stands in a double relationship to the world; 
as the focal pomt at which incoming forces intermingle and are 
woven together before issuing forth, he lives his life in both 
passive and active voice. We must consider what freedom 
means in elther case. | 

On the ive side of human life it is clear that many of 
man’s chief opportunities of exercising freedom arise from 


occasions where he is called upon to determine how he shall take 


events which occur to him. It is a commonplace, for instance, 
that suffering may ennoble and purify character, or may embitter 
and worsen it, according as it is taken. Again, the acceptance 
of external restraint may be in itself a deliberate expression of 
choice and exercise of freedom. A newly appo! 


y 
bold enough to give a lead to his brethren by discarding the 
absurd traditional costume of apron and gaiters. He replied 
that never to be able to open his mouth without being quoted 
as the trousered bishop would prevent any of his utterances 
being seriously judged upon their merits, and would be a severer 
bondage than any conformity to sartorial custom. Of course, 


* Cp. “* My house and 
My horse and hound 

Are fled, and nowhere to be found; 

Yet still there something in me lies 

That law and lawyer’s art defies.” —WERGELAND. 
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the acceptance of external restraint may also be due to inertia, 
to a habit of drifting along the line of least resistance, which is 
the very antithesis of that growth in freedom which makes life 
worth while. Which of these two it is in any particular case it 
is often impossible for the observer to discover—and sometimes 
the man himself may be deceived by self-complacency or 


tortured by scruples on the matter. But this ‘question of 
empirical fact must be kept distinct from the question of 


principle with which at present we are engaged. We all know 

the difference between grappling with circumstances and drift- 

ing before them. When acceptance is the expression of true 

grappling it is the exercise of freedom and promotes growth in 
om, but not otherwise. — 

- Another important point to be considered on the passive 
aspect of life, that aspect which presents a man as subject to 
multitudinous forces impinging upon him from round about, is 
that he is called upon to reconcile conflicting tendencies and 
rmonious pattern of life. To be a human 
rson is to be the self-conscious subject of experiences. Apart 


the content given to personality by the 1 
ast as 


ences, itis but their potential recipient; human 
comes into actual existence, and grows throughout 
self-woven complex of its in experiences. For a strong 
growth two things are sehamseys kuedaots and richness, unity 
and multiplicity. Hence arises one of the chief problems of life: 
how best to exercise selectivity among interests. On the one 
hand, the more interests one has, the richer the personality; on 
the other hand, character may be ruined by the conflict of dis- 
interests. Here agam the principle must be grasped 
and the empirical problems be left to be solved ambulando; it 
is impossible to lay down in advance whether at any given 


moment a man will be best advised to admit some new interest, 
or to concentrate on those he already has, or to elimimate some 


of them. It*is perhaps enough to say that growth in freedom 
includes growth in the capacity to welcome and unify interests. 


As in the case of the acceptance of restraint, it is often difficult 
for an observer to distinguish between the true exercise of 
freedom in decision and its antithesis. Self-satisfied narrow- 
mindedness and conscientious self-limitation may look very 
much alike, as also may breadth of deep mterest and super- 
ficiality. As before, a man must beware of self-deception and 
his observers of want of charity. So far as I can see, growth 
in freedom will always involve the continued attempt to unify 
capacity is at the 
nt to handle, and so long as life lasts we cannot 
ee from strain and struggle here. 
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We by an easy transition from the passive aspect of 
life to the active. The control of our mode of response to the 
forces impinging upon us from round about involves mevitably 
some control over the development of the world whence they 
come. In limiting my interests by refusing an invitation to 
contribute an essay to some volume I may have been thinking 
of nothing except the co state of my personal programme. 
Nevertheless, the volume will go forth without my essay, and 
its readers will escape the nora of being influenced by me. At 
other times a man may be directly interested in the exercise of 
external control, even to the extent of forgetting to think about 
himself in the process. Althoug 


h perfection in self-for 
ness is probably one of those ections which we commonly 
r rather than enjoy, 


agp ere can be few men and women 
who have not at some time or another experienced with a thrill 
the possibility of its attamment. The t rter racing for 
the corner flag; the officer dying with the words, “‘ Die hard, the 
Middlesex,” upon his lips; the bacteriologist immersed in track- 
down the secret life of some obscure germ—these and man cal 
others forbid us to indulge in that cynicism which ascribes 
human activity to self-regard. Here once again, of course, it 
may be impossible for the observer to the self- 
forgetful from the self acekcnng activity and extraordinarily 
difficult for the agent himself, reflecting on his action, to dis. 
entangle his motives and discover which was the predominant 
nna. But these problems only arise because of the im- 
possibility of settling the matter once for all by denymg the 
existence of either self-seeking or self-forgetfulness. 

In the active, as in the passive aspect of life, growth of 
personal freedom implies the progressive extension of the area 
of conscious and deliberate control. For this there are three 
great enemies to be overcome: inertia, selfishness, and ignorance. 
We have behind us centuries of evolutio devel mh a during 
which our nse to the impinging world around us was that 
of passive conformity to the cosmic urge working in and through 
‘us. up and assert ourselves, conquering 
all that in us which longs to curl up once again in the dreamless 
‘peace of our mother’s womb. But the duty of self-assertion 
danger, that of becoming (like the typical 

) “a self-made man who worships his 
We need to find some objective cause into which we 


with it a new 
Englishman in the 
maker.” 


devotion to self as the instrument by which our na inertia 
may be overcome. Thirdly, there is ignorance—ignorance both 
of ends worth pursuing an of the means whereby they may be 
attained. a may have been a cynic who remarked that “ many 


can throw ourselves, devotion to which shall take the place of _ 
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man has entered the pulpit,” but it was a valu- 
temptation of religious people is 
to undervalue the importance of intellectual advance. The 
bishops at Lambeth.in 1930 found that they could not profitably 
discuss the question of contraceptives without thinking out anew 
the ends for which matrimony is worth conserving, and in 
ing weeks the correspondence columns of the Church 
papers bore eloquent testimony to the repugnance felt by many 
Christians towards the intellectual effort to which they were 
summoned by their Fathersin God. Nor is the study of means 
oY which the world may be improved less important than that 
of the nature of true improvement. It is no use deploring the 
ence of social nem personal ills while ing the en- 
dowment of scientific research or regarding the discoveries made 
therein as irrelevant to the building of the City of God on earth. 
To sum up, men and women are not born free, but are born 
to achieve freedom. The individual comes into existence as the 
self-conscious subject of a bodily organism in a relation of 
mutual interaction with the rest of the universe. He grows by 
accepting responsibility for the behaviour of this organism, 


which is: himself, and by extending his conscious deliberate 


control over its passive and active behaviour. Growth in 
freedom means growth in the power of exercising this control, 
for freedom is the living of life as the expression of willed 
intention. We have now to ask how far this idea of liberty is 
verified and deepened by being set in the context of the Christian 


faith. 


_. It seems to me that if man’s experience of freedom, as em- 
pirically observed, is to be described as an element in our 
contem idea of a universe, it must appear in some such 
form as has just been outlined. But now the question arises 
whether it can be accepted as a real element, and, if so, what 
further determinations this will require in our view of the 
universe as a whole. Ln 
. There are many, of course, who solve the problem by denying 
the reality of this freedom altogether, and some carry this line 
of thought to its logical conclusion and deny to human individ- 
uality any ultimate status in reality. Ido not wish here to add 
to what I have said elsewhere in criticism of these views,* but 
to consider a further position which has of late years achieved a 
certain popularity. For the thinkers I have in mind, human 
freedom as empirically observed is accepted as a reality, and is 
made the basis of a philosophy according to which man is 
* In Hesays in Christian Philosophy, IV. 
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engaged in creating the universe as he goes along. Sometimes WN 
describing themselves as humanists, sometimes as instrument- (Vu EB 
alists, and sometimes by other names, exponents of this general na | 
point of view exhort their fellow-men to cease from putting their Way | 
trust in supernatural agencies and to realize that it is in their Ha | | 
own hands, by the use of their own brain and brawn, to remould Wilh Hy 
the world nearer to the heart’s desire. a 
Hie nes supposing that we accept the humanist position on 1 
sitive side and hold that man is engaged in the creation Wi tm} 
of this time-space universe, to which activity his intelligence is Wie 
to be regarded as instrumental, we have to go further and ask vay AB 
on what view of the ultimate nature of the universe is this Willa | 
position tenable. It is admitted that men arise as incidents WN BB 
in a temporal process, as offspring of some underl ying surge of Vat 
energy which functions in and through them. One has every | A 
respect for such a thinker as Mr. Wildon Carr, whe hes ttanbette Hite) | 
problem squarely and accepted its implications, regarding human WE 
beings as natural children, casually begotten by the life-stream i A 
and destined to be destroyed by their parent when their brief Ha 
day is done. Reality is the life-stream, and our little selves Wi 
are transient creatures whose thinking and willing are alike Ht i 
devoid of absolute validity. This is an intelligible view; but Habe A 
an exaltation of humanity which professes to accept man’s Ha 
evolutionary origin, and makes no attempt to reconcile its Ha 
emotional attitude towards humanity today with its intellectual Witay 
theory of his past history, is a striking example of the way in iia) 
which religious fervour (non-theistic as well as theistic) can ve 
blind men’s eyes to the inadequacy of its intellectual foundations. Wee 
It is not always clearly perceived that in the present century AAW 
the a of “energy” as the ultimate reality often ie 
corresponds to the materialism of the nineteenth. So long as mini | 
the energy is thought of as a blind surge and not as the embodi- Wi 
ment of consciously intelligent will, it is no more “ spiritual” for ine 
bemg “energy ” than when it was thought of as “ matter in Wii 
motion.” e ultimate question at issue 1s whether this energy, 
which we empirically observe as functioning throughout all Hi | 
creation from te society, is or is not the embodiment 
of a conscious, in mind. 
— It is, of course, the essence of theism to answer this question iy} 1} 
in the affirmative, and what I want to point-out is that only Hh Hl 
if this is done is it ible to account for our empirical experi- Ne 
ence of freedom and to secure to it an intelligible place in the AM | 
universe. That creative activity on the part of an intelligent He 
free Being should include the impartation of a share in ‘His aii | 
freedom to some of His creatures, a delegation of truly creative ba) i 
activity, is an intelligible conception; whereas respect for Ue 
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Ay human freedom combined with the derivation of it from an 
(a impersonal ultimate reality is not. The humanist deification 


a of humanity is the worship of an idol with feet of clay, and with 
a all its well-known difficulties the Christian doctrine of creation 
a by God is worthy of more intellectual respect than the humanist 
a _ proclamation of ultimate self-creativity. There may be mys- 
ie - teries in the Christian faith, but they are not ultimately un- 

intelligible mysteries which the faithful must be warned off from 


eng quiring into. 

Conviction of the ultimate intelligibility of the universe 

(which is the central nerve of the Christian ee on its intel- 

lectual side) involves the ascription of perfect goodness to the 

Being whose creative will is observed as embodied in the world 

of and time. a that pa good is self-authenticating 
t 1s 


~ in its. intelligibili pour scorn on Christian 


attempts to wrestle with prem Heth of evil, and superficial 
thinkers, such as Mr. C. E. M. Joad and many others, are often 


— ted to avoid the question by failing squarely to face the 
mental problem. If the existence of evil be not fairly 
eee what it is, and yet regarded as ultimately recon- 
cilable with the eternal reality of goodness alone, the universe 
is intrinsically unintelligible and all philosophy a waste of time. 
There be, there could be, in creation” 
on Crt of man, were not the capac uabenaniadied for 
that sharing him by the eternal tor. Our freedom 
is a deri om, given to us by God for the fulfilment of 
His creative will. But, yao ongakthinis nob lost sig ht of, we have 


much to learn from that contemporary recognition al the import- 
if : ance of the time-element in reality of which the humanist move- 
i ment is one manifestation. Our freedom, though derived, is real 
a freedom; our creative activity, though delegated, is genuinely 
Ht creative. The call to use all our powers of mind and body for 
| the intelligent betterment of creation is a real call. The 
Ht Christian, of all men, can least justifiably disregard it, for to 
ib him it is the call of his Maker to co-operation in building that 
if city whose Builder and Maker is God. 
At This idea of co-operation or ip with God is given a 
itt special deepening in Christianity through the doctrines of the 
Ht Trinity and the Incarnation, with their corollary of man’s 
Es adoptive sonship in the divine life. We saw earlier that our 
a Lord thought Seed as come on earth to bring into human 
+ life a new As He walked on earth He did not cease 
ith to exercise shies ‘relationships with the Father and the Spirit 
id} which constitute eternally the divine social life. He lived His 
i t under human conditions, which meant that from hour to 
or our and day to day He sought to find and do the Father’s will 


ut 
ty 
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in the guidance and power of the Spirit. But that sonship 
which was His by nature He came to e with us by adoption, 
and those who are baptized into His Church are called to share 
with Him that life of seeking to do the Father’s will in the 
guidance and power of the Spirit. For the practismg com- 
municant the Blessed Trinity 1s not an obscure mystery some- 
where up in the skies; he has been adopted into sonship in that 
divine life, and from his place within the blessed society of 
Father, Son, and Spirit he looks out on the world around. 

He now begins to understand the grounds of that law which 
hitherto was accepted as given fact,the law whereby certain ways 
of acting are found to promote growth in freedom and certain 
others to destroy it, the distinction between these salpiy r| 
to that between right and wrong. His freedom being a deriv 
freedom, given him for the purpose of exercising his delegated 
power of creativity, and enriched through being put forth from 
within the communion of his adoptive sonship, he is not 
to find that only as he uses his liberty to find and do the will 
of its Giver does he grow in his capacity for fully sharmg in the 
life of perfect freedom. 

From these considerations emerges one of the most im- 
portant principles involved in the Christian idea of liberty. 
Freedom, even such imperfect freedom as we enjoy here and now, 


is ours-not absolutely, but for a p . The Platonic doctrine 
of the épyov—that man’s individual importance depends on his 


fulfilment of his vocation—is deepened and verified in Christian 
lence. We have seen that human freedom and human 
personality are closely linked and stand or fall together. It is 
for the ent of the work to which God has called him in 
Christ that a Christian has the right to expect to find the Gospel 
promises of power and freedom fulfilled. Prior to the expecta- 
tion of growth in freedom must come the surveying of the 


the question: “‘ Lord, what wouldst Thou have metodo?” 

On this conviction that there is an objectivity of duty rests 
the Christian solution of the practical problems connected with 
growth in freedom. But it is important at once to assert that 
this conviction of objectivity does not mean that it is possible 
to solve in advance the problems which will arise. It means 
that at any given moment there is a right and a wrong answer 
to such questions as: “ Should I accept this external restraint, 
or throw it off? Should I seize this opportunity of widening 
my interests, or reject it? Should I try to alter this state 
of affairs, or let well alone?” But the discovery of the right 
answer must be the work. of the man on the spot at the time, 


and. whether or no he: will judge rightly will depend on his 


world around, with an honest attempt to find the true answer to 
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ag ualifications for the task. As a doctor’s skill in diagnosis 


th : epends on the combination of natural ability, training, and 
wh f clinical experience, 80 is it with the diagnosis of the moral 
a situations in our lives. Doubtless some men are naturally gifted 
a with insight into these matters, and these will become leaders 
ea to whom their fellows will turn for spiritual counsel and advice. 
aH | But all may grow by training and spiritual experience, and it is 
ag important to understand how in the Christian scheme of things 
ee) | that growth is promoted. There are three factors which need 
Te to be working in combination. 


There is the study of the mind of God as revealed in the 
past, especially, of course, in the Bible. There is the study of 
the mind of God as revealed in the opportunities of the present, 
in which esthetic vision and scientific investigation may justly 
claim an important place as channels of revelation. Then there 
is that personal communion with God the Source of all revelation, 
whose will it is desired to know and do. The Christian believes 
that in proportion as a man trains himself to develop on all these 
three sides he will become the kind of man whois capable of seeing 
his way through the moral problems of his life. There is, indeed, 
a fourth factor, one of so cardinal an importance that without it 
4} the other three are wasted effort. Moral insight will not grow 

7 without the honest endeavour at every stage to act in accordance 

i with such light as one has. But this is so obvious as to go 
without saying. Ifa man wills to grow im freedom, he should 
turn his attention to these four points, and frame his life ac- 
cordingly. Deeds come before words, and he that will under- 
stand the idea of Christian liberty must first grow in experience 
of the fact. 
This essay began by asking what it means to speak specifi- 
cally of the Christian idea of liberty, and it has now summed up 
the answer to that question by using the slightly different phrase, 
The idea of Christian liberty.’ That is the keynote of what 

I have tried to say. All men have some experience of freedom, 

but except on the theistic hypothesis it is difficult to reconcile 
_ that experience with a consistent philosophical view of the 
universe. For the Christian, freedom has its due place in his 
philosophical system, and to regard life as the opportunity for 
growth in freedom is what gives its meaning to all our experi- 
ence. The Incarnation issuing in our adoptive sonship in the 
Blessed Trinity increases the opportunity of such growth, and 
Christian experience down the centuries bears witness to the 
power of faith to promote it. | 
In the fourth and concluding section of this essay I shall 
attempt to give point to the foregoing somewhat abstract 
discussion by considering how it may be found illlustrated in 
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certain typical examples of actual situations. But there are two 
points which require further emphasis before we leave the 
theoretical part of the argument. 

The first is the connection between freedom and the Platonic 
doctrine of the €pyor reinterpreted as the doctrine of the Father's 
will made known by the Spirit to those who share in Christ His 
sonship. In other words, this may be called the connection 
between freedom and the objectivity of duty. Onthisdepends . 
that most vital distinction between liberty and licence, between 
a true sharing in divine freedom and a most dangerous cult of 
self-expression as an end in itself. I must not demand freedom 
as something to which I have a justified claim in my own natural 
right. By nature—that is to say, by virtue of the past history 
of my development in the process of time—I am a “ knot,” a 
focal point where various strains in the life-stream meet, com- 
bine, and continue on their way. My capacity for freedom and 
such actuality of it as I have are given to me by God for the pur- 
pose of my co-operation with Him, and the obligation to accept 
my life as a responsive movement towards His prior activity has 
been deepened by my recognition of what He has done in the 
Incarnation and the Church. Liberty for me is liberty for the 
doing of His will, and I cannot rightly think of it except in this 
connection. One might almost venture the ox of saying 
that liberty is one of those things best achieved by forgetting 
about it, one of those blessings of which it is said: “ Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God an His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” nae 
he second point I wish to stress is this: I have become 
more and more convinced of recent years that Christian disciple- 
ship is essentially the acceptance of an adoption into sonship 
for service, that the true outlook of the Christian 1s that of one 
who is looking out on the world from the point of view of God, 
seeking to find and do God’s will. I have argued elsewhere 
that this is the natural corollary of an objective view of the 
Atonement,* and have given further reasons for the conviction 
in urging the unsatisfactory character of the theory that the 
Church is primarily the ark of salvation.t Dr. Easton's recent 
exposition of our Lord’s teaching, already referred to, is a 
further argument to the same effect. That specific relationship 
to God in Christ which He had come to initiate through the 

om is not to be confused with the re- 


establishment of the kingd 

lationship of “ being in a state of salvation,” as though the two 
were coterminous. God the Father forgives all who repent upon 
their repentance—in modern language, all those who are trymg 


* In And was made Man, p. 89, 90, 101-105 
In Eseaye in Ohristian Philosophy, pp. 137-140. 
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_to live up to the best light they have are in a state of salvation, 
no matter whether or no they have ever even heard of Christ. 


But within that wider company there are those whom He has 
called into His Church, upon whom there is laid a special re- 
sponsibility to be making use of all the aids He has given for the 
one purpose of carrying on His creative work until He shall 
look upon this earth and human society and see that they 


What has this to do with the Christian idea of liberty? It 
is a further step towards emancipating that idea from any 
us confusion with licence or self-seeking. The liberty 

of members of the Church is not their freedom from the danger 
of a dark hereafter destined for those without; it is the freedom 
from all that hampers and hinders man in the service of God in 
the world. Moreover, it is a step which enables us to be more 
sincere in our devotion to liberty, as we can with.a clear con- 
science respect the freedom of thought of those who cannot 
honestly accept the Christian faith. To be able to assure such a 
one that the honest following of his convictions is for him the 
way. of salvation liberates the Christian soul from what in the 
past has been a di ing conflict between conviction and 
charity. For the freedom of this liberation, given to us 
through the advancing study of theology, we of the twentieth 
century may well offer our Te Deum. 


. I began the third section of this essay by arguing that our 
actual experience of freedom can be accounted for only by a 
theistic view of the relation between this time-space universe 
and its eternal source. I should like to begin this concluding 
section by calling attention to the way im which this truth 
appears when viewed from within the inner life of nal com- 
munion with God. The keynote of the Christian life on its inner 
side is self-surrender; yet that self-surrender is not to be an 
avoidance of the growing-pains and responsibilities of selfhood. 
ight: comes when the Christian realizes that it is the Father’s 
will that he should grow in selfhood by making decisions and 
accepting responsibilities. Divine guidance is not normally a 
matter of inexplicable inner urges to actions of which no reason- 
able account can be given, and one does well to be suspicious of 
the rightness of any decision for which one can give no reason 
except a feeling that it 1s God’s will. There is danger of usi 
the notion of divine guidance as a way of avoiding persona 
responsibility for one’s actions. It is a good working rule to 
say that if a man is challenged as to some practical decision he 
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has made, he ought to be able to explain the grounds on which he 
acted without mentioning God at ail. God’s method of creating 
the Christian’s freedom and selfhood is by bidding him look out 


upon the world and bend his mind to the discovery of what 


action is demanded by each problem as it presents itself; and 
there 1s } Ghee in heaven over every man who honestly accepts the 
responsibility for his acts. | 
But thers is danger also of a self-assertiveness which is not 
self-creation acco to God’s will. It seems probable that 
in the normal development of the spiritual life there are a 
succession of stages Sietenah which freedom and selfhood grow. 
It is only the surrendered and consecrated self which is free 
from fear of self-seeking. The renunciation of the world is a 
necessary preliminary to the regarding of the world as raw 
materials for the creation of the City of God. Doubtless the 
two notes of renunciation and appreciation continue throughout 
life in a valuable tension.* Yet surely it is a right and proper 
of maturing development in a middle-aged Christian if m 
looking back over his hfe he feels as though God had gently 
but firmly turned him round to face the world and 
his interests. This is “the unitive way,” but it must spring 
from roots in the purgative and illuminative. If I may venture 
gregations to adopt the unitive way without approached 
it through the purgative and Gicetaeadtaina>: in J America this 
is called “ preaching the social gospel.’’ But. others seem. to 
be never to let congregations get bey ond the 
purgative; these are they who mankind as pe oo + 
_and identify the deepening of the spiritual life with the multi- 
plication of devotional exercises, _ 
It has now become clear that the. foundation stone of the 
Christian idea of liberty is the conviction of God's reality and 
activity. There is all the difference in the world between the 
religion which begins by saying, “I believe in God,” and that 
which says, “If I improve myself sufficiently God. will believe 
in me,” ~Cdewiabion and trust may be slow in coming, but in pro- 
portion as they come there comes the experience of Christian 
freedom. In the inner life of the individual, and in the social 
relationships of mankind, it is the objective reference to the 
will of God which ives birth to liberty. 
In the inner life this truth shines out on every 
illustrations of it may be useful. That the 
freedom from sin depends on trust in an objective divine activity 


side. Three 
of 


is the ne with of the A: Atonement; and no attempts to state that 


out such reference ever have been or can n be satis- 
* See Hssays in Christian Philosophy, Essay VI. 
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factory.* Secondly, there ‘is freedom in the control of our 
thoughts, well described by Father Underhill when he says: 
“To be able deliberately to choose one’s thoughts; to decide 
which are to be entertained as healthy and invigorating, which 
are to be excluded as weakening or actually evil; and to hold to 
one’s choice—this is liberty indeed! And this is the road to 
effective prayer, to adoration, to the ability to hear what God 
saystous. But it implies long discipline of the interior life.’’t 
Through God’s activity, that is to say, the discipline of surrender 
to Him issues in a new liberty. Thirdly, there is freedom from 
fear. A man was once allowing himself to sink mentally into 
that foolish state wherein gloomy pessimism is accepted as 


_ though it were pious resignation. There were doubtless reasons 


for anxiety: sexual self-restraint, financial difficulties, and the 
burden of serious illness in his family combimed to give real 
unds for it. But there were no sane grounds for indulgence 
m the mock-heroics of imagining himself especially pleasin 
to God because he accepted forsooth the cross of a dis 
situation. Suddenly one day, as he made his meditation, 
there leapt up at him out of the pages of his Bible the words: 
“God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind.”{ He realized that wherever his fears 
came from they were not from God, that he was dishonouring 
God by treating Him as though He delighted im the miseries of 
His servants, and that what he might confidently look for were 
power, love and a sound mind. With this realization came 
dom from the fears which had obsessed him, and strength to 
meet the difficulties of the immediate situation. 
- This reference to the objective activity of God is the 
foundation not only of individual, but also of social freedom. 


The Christian idea of marriage, for instance, is inspired by 


the Christian idea of liberty. 

A few years ago a man was deserted by his wife, to whom 
he was devoted. She left him for another, and obtained a 
divorce. Some years later, when he was apparently recovering 
from his loss, the rumour went about that he was going to marry 
again. A friend asked him directly whether this was so, and 
received the reply: “Twenty years ago I vowed to God to be 
faithful to my wife, and no matter what has happened since I 
regard myself as bound by that vow.” Now at first sight this 
appears the very negation of liberty; but let us look a little 


closer. 


‘“ My attention has recently been called to the following 


* Cp. my And was made Man, pp. 86-95. 
t Prayer in Modern Life (London: Mowbray, 1929), p. 40. 
} 2 Tim, i. 7. 
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ge from Mr. Alec Waugh’s description of the Polynesian 
islands: “‘ Tahiti is love’s land. Love there is freely given. 
There are no discussions with head boys, no bargaining with 
parents ; there are no responsibilities. No girl will be reluctant 
to have children in a country where children are well loved, 
where life is easy and life is happy. For the believer in free 
love Tahiti will seem the realization of all his dreams. And I 
am not sure that Tahiti’s lesson to the white man is not the 
discovery that there is no such thing as free love; that he neither 
loves nor is loved who has no bonds laid on him; that 1t 1s 
not the person who gives, but the person to whom you give who 
matters; that to the person to whom you have given something 
of yourself you are bound permanently, since you must return 
to that person if you would be complete; which is a thing that 
the person who has divided himself between many loves can 

If there be any truth in this paradox that love in order to 
be free must be bound, the important question is what kind of 


binding makes for freedom. It has been the argument of this 
essay that empirical observation, metaphysical tion, and 
inner spiritual experience unite to testify that surrender to God 


is the secret of liberty, and the Christian idea of marriage is that 
of a contract wherein the two parties are bound to one another, 
not merely by a mutual in of vows between themselves, 
but by a joint self-dedication to God. Marriage as a contract 
between husband, wife, and society existed and exists apart 
from the religious ideas which isp 


Christian theory is that by introducing the special reference to 
God the Church increases the opportunity for love to grow in 


true freedom. God being who and what He is, the joint service 
of Him (by those who realize what they are doing) will not be 
the galling servitude which obligations to one another or to the 
state may become. This theory can only be proved by experi- 
ment, and two thousand years is too short a time for its truth 
to have been conclusively demonstrated. Christian marriage 
is still a comparative novelty in human history, a way of life 
which we are in process of trying to establish among 
women; but we have, I believe, enough accumulated experience 
of those who have experimented with it to justify our con- 
viction that it embodies the true solution of the problem of 
freedom in sex-relations. 

In all human societies—families, schools, colleges, churches, 


states, and other communities—the practical problem of the 


right achievement of freedom is continually recurring nm new 
* The Coloured Countries, p. 134. 
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forms. There is a standing tension between the claims of the 
corporate freedom of the whole body and the claims of the 
private freedom of the individual member. The right solution of 
= ticular problem as it arises can only be found empiri- 
cally by on of the circumstances, * but according to the 
Christian idea of liberty there is a right principle on which 
the search is to be conducted. This is that objective reference 
to God of which we have been thinking. The community does 
= eh ae for the individual, nor the individual for the com- 

, but both exist for the doing of God’s will. It is our 
faith that in the time-process-God is engaged in eliciting created 


freedom from the material universe, and that if both society 


and individual set their minds to discover and do the will of 


God, their apparently conflicting claims will ultimately be 
reconciled in harmony. 

To prescribe devotion to the fulfilment of God’s will is useless 
80 long as that phrase remains a high-sounding form of words, 
emotionally attractive, but devoid of any thought-out under- 
standing of its content. We must think of God as revealing 
His will to us in many ways: through the discoveries of scientists, 
the reflections of philosophers, and the insight of artists, as 
well as in the personal communion of the life of prayer. Let 
us suppose, for example, that there is a question of improving 
the means of rtation by building a new bridge across the 
river in the heart of a great city. It 1s surely the will of God 
that the bridge shall be as beautiful as architectural vision 
can make it, as secure as engineering skill can establish it, 
as consonant with the best development of its neighbourhood 
as competent town-planning can secure, and its cost as equitable 
a balance between the claims of those who work upon it and those 
who have to pay for it as skilled economists can strike. Like 
Adam and Eve in the Garden, we are here on earth ‘* to dress 
it and to keep it,” and the will of God is revealed to us, so 
to speak, ‘tircaath His servants ae botanists and landscape- 
gardeners. 

But times come when there is a definite clash of opinions 
over what is the right thing to be done, as when parents and 
children differ over some pro course of action, or when 
conscientious objectors disagree with the Government of their 
country in time of war. Moreover, circumstances may necessi- 
tate the of action before it-has been ible to harmonize 
the divergent points of view; so that in the clash of opinions the 
decision has to be reached by the —e of men t 

ig Sa Essays in Christian Philosophy, p 

Hesays in Christian Philosophy, "121-124. 


ote that in this connection decision by a ma vote, or arn ene 
epplication of foros ‘ao lows than bodily restraint. 
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This world, we have seen, is in process of creation, and the 
aim of the whole process is the eliciting of created freedom. 
At our present stage of development we have often to be content 
for the moment with an imperfect degree of freedom, neither 
undervaluing what has already been achieved nor denying its 
imperfection. Where neither parents on the one hand nor 
children on the other, where neither state nor individual citizen 
are wholly conformed to the doing of God's will, perfect freedom 
cannot be enjoyed by any of them. Under these circumstances 
two things are to be done. Each must examine his 
conscience and try to ensure that he is honestly seeking to do 
the will of God, and must also honestly credit the other es 
with doing the same. Where the urgency of time deman 
decision by force there is no n dishonour, either in the 
application of the force or in suffering from its application. If 
we have honestly aimed at ing the utmost liberty attainable 
at the moment, out of the travail will be born a future in which 
freedom will be more fully attainable. The one necessity is that 
throughout the dispute every man should d it as a joimt 
search for an obj ective principle of action in which no one 
has, so to speak, a “corner” in moral integrity or insight. 
There may have to be the application of force, and submission 
to it; there need be no rancour or bitterness or accusations of 
unworth y motives. 

Conflicts of this kind arise within the Church, thine it is 
sometimes difficult to reconcile the claims of the Church as a 
whole with the individual member’s private right of ju t 
in matters of faith or liberty of conscience in matters of con- 
duct. Here as elsewhere the conflict 70" ie rings from the fact that 
we are in process of apprehending God’s revelation of His truth 
and of His will for us. At any moment one or other of the two 
parties may be more advanced than the other in dee 
ht, or each may have laid hold on some element im the 
revelation while it is as yet difficult to see how the two can be 
reconciled. Once again there must be honesty and good-will 
on both sides, and the objective reference to eae an act of 
faith that there is ultimately a solution in which whatever is true 
in either position is established in harmony with the rest. 
Sometimes the individual may be right in withdrawing from the 
communion of the Church; sometimes the Church may be — 
in insisting on his doing so; sometimes this may be unn 


it 
and sometimes it may be positively the wrong solution. ae 
conflicts that arise can rightly be solved only by > soteaal Hie 
of the circumstances of each case. The important point to be ie 
remembered is that where it is necessary to curtail the liberty Hie 
either of the Church as a whole or of the individual member, this Hal 
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is not necessarily due either to the tyranny of the one or the 
rtinacious obstinacy of the other. The necessity may arise 
om the fact that the dispute broke out at an imperfect stage 
in the creative development of this world, a stage wherein the 
conditions of an ideal solution are not yet present. All parties 
share alike in this disability, and if all recognize that ye 
lies the seat of the difficulty, it should be possible for the strife 
to be free from rancour and bitterness, to be that creative strife 
out of which is born a future in which freedom can be more 
richly enjoyed. 
The Christian theoretical solution of this tension between 
the claims of society and of the individual is well presented by 
Father Thornton in The Incarnate Lord. In Christ both individual 
and soci a. their perfect selves, those selves towards 
which b ’s grace they are now growing through the right 
use of the time-process. Only in the perfection of the process 
will the tension find its complete resolution and full freedom be 
enjoyed. Meanwhile the truth of this christological contribution 
to metaphysics has to be experimentally verified by the 
Christian Church. Deeds must come before words; we must 
pursue and find freedom by exploring what it means to be 
adopted into Christ’s sonship walking through life 
with Him to find and do the Father’ in the guidance an 
power of the Spirit. Freedom comes in proportion as a man 
can learn to live by the principle, “ It hoes not matter what 
to me, so long as the will of God be done.” The 
Christian Church offers to mankind the opportunity to grow 
in the life of self-surrender and thus to find liberty. 

The inner side of freedom is discipline. The artist is free 
to ha: hea ancepted.the discipline of 
acquiring his technique; the scholar is free to advance human 
knowledge only when himself to master the 
canons of his science. hnique and canons of study are 

r peer ri of f God 8 way of ord the universe; 
their necessity for freedom in veut specific spheres illustrates 
the general rule that freedom on conformity to God’s 
will, For God alone is truly free, and freedom is His gift to 
In the words of the Psalmist: 
‘f I will walk at liberty, for I seek Thy commandments.” 


LEONARD HopgGson. 
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THE ATTITUDE AND CHALLENGE THE 
WORLD THE CHURCH TODAY* 


‘Tue Attitude and Challenge of the World to the Church 
Today.” I realize only too well that the subject is too large for 
the time at my disposal and far too large for my melee yf 
I can only speak of the attitude of certain small sections of the 
world that have come under my notice. I am slightly en- 
couraged by the second paragraph of the announcement of this 
year’s conference, which asks us to share our own experiences 
and solutions and doubts, for I can only offer a very tentative, 
fragmentary, inadequate, and personal paper. But though I 
know myself unfit to deal with the attitude of the world to 


the Church, I do keenly feel that the problem which it presents-- 


is a grave one. Grave for the Church and even graver for the 
world. I believe the Church to have been supernaturally 
founded, and that it draws its strength from that world 
whose quality, unlike that of our world, is nence. I 
cannot, therefore, think that an institution so founded and so 
sustained can be overcome by present dangers, full of menace 
though they be, any more.than it could have been overwhelmed 
by the terrific storms which it has weathered in the past. But 
it can be well believed and, alas! seen how many people, from 
ignorance and from a misuse of their God-given gift of free-will, 
can ignore or turn from the Church, and, more serious, all that 
she stands for, to 
People are today beset by philosophies, systemsof psychology, 
and. oie of art that deny and war against the Church’ s fun 
mental doctrines of belief in man’s free-will, man’s reason, and 
man’s soul. They endeavour to reduce him to reactions, reflexes, 
and appetites, or to the level of what we used to call inorganic 
matter. These enemies have always existed, in one form or 
another, though in our day they are greatly ened by 
the new half-science of psychology and the exaltation of the 
physical sciences, but never before have there been so many 
people with education enough to erasp these dangerous delusions 
and with so little real wisdom, habits of discipline, or reliance on 
authority with which to combat them. Never before, perhaps 
have there been so many temptations to lead a life of constant 


time for (or even to realize that there are such things as) prayer 
and meditation. And without these how can we acquire that 
sense of proportion which is the secret of a wise life as it is the 
_-~* A paper read at the Anglican Fellowship Conference, July, 1931. 
XXII. 136 209 16 


distraction and pleasure, never has it been so difficult to find - 
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is secret of good art? Never have there been so muny unproved 


, hypotheses and half-baked ideas at large in the world or so 
mei, many people, people unsuited by nature and temperament to 
eh | the use of ideas at all, ready to seize upon them and try to live 
1 by them or, more likely, use them as excuses for following 
that line of least resistance, the road that descends into Avernus. 
| I believe Mr. Chesterton to have been right when he puts 
| into the mouth of Dr. Johnson in his play The Judgment 

| i Dr Johnson the statement that Mary Swift “ is of a sort that 
ae always has been and always will be the nucleus and norm of 
| humanity; which understands its duties before it has defined 
them.” Dr. Johnson then goes on: “How large a proportion 


ie of our fellow-creatures live and die and do work without 
a being troubled even with good opinions and ideas; the more 
— reason, Sir, that they should have good customs and a sound 
religion. 
— "Seat in these days of mistaken reliance on a clerical education 
for everyone, when ordinary, have been to so 
a great an extent deprived of their skilled trades and crafts, 
ie and been given in exchange for that bread the stone of the 
ie repetition, in a factory, of a few mechanical actions, now that 
a opus has, for so many, been changed to labor, those people, 
suited to good work and few ideas, to reliance on customs and 
} 4 { | religion, are deprived of their work, their customs, and their 
a religion, and given in exchange ideas, theories, and “ facts” of 
a | a science—things only to be safely handled by those with a natural 
it | aptitude and a long training. 
a challenged as ne i read that word enge 
i | i I found myself wishing that there were more challenges to the 
ae Church in the world today. For a challenge can bring out 
ae heroic qualities in both challenged and challenger—the Church 
a has been strengthened and brought to penitence and reform ere 
now by challengers both within her fold, like Catherine or 
oe Teresa, or without it, like Shelley. For where the ideals of the 
a i rebel are nobler than those of the orthodox, the orthodox is 
ee in time compelled to remould his and bring them nearer to those 
7 of the Founder of his faith. ee 
ae The attacks of the intelligentsia are less alarming than 
et | H the ignorance and indifference of the average man and woman. 
cM | t As Father Mackay says, “The most dangerous enemies the 
ae Gospel of Christ has to contend with are not the many who 
ae nn it, nor the few who betray it, but the multitude who trifle 
with it. 
ne It may be my own ignorance; but I am not so much troubled 
oe by the danger to the Church of the attacks of learned 
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men as I am by the pathos of the position of those who have 
fallen away from or never known the Church, and yet who 
stand in such sore need of her support. It may be, as Stevenson 
says, that “pity ismycue.” Yet to feel pity is to be challenged, 
challenged to help those whom we pity. Perhaps I cannot 
do better than try to give a few of the reasons why I pity so 
many modern people, especially young people, and how their 
plight challenges the Church to serve and save them. We 
know the remedy for their ills—Jesus Christ and Him crucified— 
but I hope that in the discussion and in the papers to follow those 
wiser than I will be able to suggest how the remedy may be made 


acceptable by us to the modern world, how these challenges 


Churches, clerics and laymen alike, who stand between the 
world and the Figure on the cross, and it would be well for us if 
we were “less opaque.” If we could only give ourselves com- 
pletely enough to God we could be transparent, the media 
through which Christ could manifest Himself to men. 
Perhaps the most general and widespread challenge to our 
ity is that so large a part of the modern world is trying “ to 
ead a pagan life m uncomfortable proximity to Christianity.” 
They live in a world founded and built up for nearly two thousand 
years on the Christian ethic; it has made them appallingly more 
sensitive, for themselves and for others, to pain, sickness, sorrow, 
and death than are the primitive races or the Chinese and 
Japanese. They suffer from the disadvantages of Christianity, 
and have none of its supernatural consolations; they are 
followers, again 
Simon of ( 
form of Kuropean 
escape it; it is like the albatross about the Ancient Mariner’s 
neck. Christ’s yoke is and His burden light if we take it 
of our own free-wills, for then He helps us to bear it, but it is 
cruelly heavy, with its weight of helpless, hopeless pity, if we 
have no supernatural aid in ing it. saa Pas 
Though this challenge from the followers of Simon the Cyre- 
nean appeals first to our pity, it may well also arouse our fears. 
If our Euro civilization, with its care for and preservation 
of the unfit and helpless, were to lose the driving force of its 
belief in the supernatural sanctions at the back of its ethic, how 
would its sensitive people, uninspired, stand against races un- 
weakened by sensitiveness and pity ? 


e; the cross is thrust upon them by the whole 


admixture of knowledge and ignorance in the modern world. 
This ignorance of the simplest doctrines of Christian theolo 
has been increasing ever since the physical sciences usurped the 


to our pity and our aid may be taken up. For it is we of the 


to quote Father Mackay, of the religion of 
life; they bear it unwillingly and yet cannot 


The next general challenge to our pity is the strange new 
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throne of theology, till then the queen of the sciences. The 
ordinary man is not less credulous than he used to be; he is 


simply credulous about the untried things and sceptical ‘of the 


tried ones. He believes what he is told about the laws of the 
hysical sciences and doubts what his ancestors believed to be the 
ws of the moral science; he reverses the Platonic beliefs and 
calls changeable the ideas of goodness, truth, and beauty, which 
Plato called permanent, and believes to be ent the “‘facts”’ 
of es which Plato called what we might translate as a 


the day when church-going was the general rule the 

subs figsbbend. peasant knew something of its theology and 
ddetrine . Now that, for so many people, the Church is only a 
convenient and conventional place to celebrate chris 
marriages, and funerals it is possible to find intelligent people 30 
ignorant that they will believe the grossest slanders 
e Church as readily as their ancestors believed travellers’ 
tales of men with heads between their shoulders. Mr. 
Bertrand Russell can be believed when he states, though it is 
hard to believe that Mr. Russell can himself make these state- 
ments in ignorance, that the Catholic Church compels an 


xperienced girl, married in ign 


ine orance, to continue to live 
with and bear children to a syphilitic husband. 
I am often reminded of this little dialogue between a Roman 
Catholic and a man who said he was an agnostic. “ Have you 
read,” asked the Catholic, ““Newman’s Apologia’? 


replied the agnostic. “ Then you err,” retorted the Catholic; 


“you are not an agnostic, you are an ignoramus!’’ But this 
bland ignorance, annoying ~ hs it may be, is a true challenge 
to our pity and to our desire to eliedeas it. For it means that 
our young people are cut off from the past of their race in Europe, 
which was lived in the Christian tradition. It means that they 
have no true education, if we accept Mr. T. 8. Eliot’s definition 
that the object of true education “is to develop a wise and 
large capacity for orthodoxy, to preserve the individual from 
the solely centrifugal impulse of heresy, to make him capable of 
judging * himself, and at the same time capable of judging and 
understanding the i eager of the experience of the race.” 
The ra Sa now is to bring young people up to concentrate 
on self-expression and not on Christian humility, yet humility 
is the great teacher of perspective—it shows us ourselves in 
relation to our fellow-men and to God. There is at present a 
strange belief that self-discipline, unlike any other art, will come 
without practice, and come more easily, differing in this from 
any other kind of knowledge, if learned in later life and not in 
childhood. Young people, freed from discipline and humility, 
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may find themselves possessed of no freedom but the freedom 
of that dreary prison, the prison of themselves. If they then 
long, a8 most men do long, for authority, they must make it 
for themselves. They must make some crazy theo 
with and explain the facts of their own lives, instead of learning 
by the help of Christianity, to master or endure them. 

How disastrous this too great freedom from authority, this 
lack of humility can be has been tragically illlustrated in our 
own day in the life and work of D. H. Lawrence, a great artist 
whose talent has been wasted and whose influence has been used 
for evil. A man of a great poetic and non-intellectual genius, 
his longing for authority and his uncorrected spiritual pride 
diverted him from his natural réle of artist to the unsuitable 
one of prophet and law-giver; he tried, as all such prophets 
must, to erect into laws his personal experiences and impressions, 
but not his impressions guided and controlled by the experience 
of mankind, but his impulses, his reactions, and his repulsions. 
He was encouraged in this by friends, chief among them Mr. 
Middleton Murry, who were equally contemptuous of Christian 
authority and equally hungry for some substitute. As 
Lawrence’s reactions and repulsions were to a great extent the 
result of his own unhappy past and physical disabilities, they 
made a poor foundation for a philosophy, or rather for a series 
of philosophies, and they are, to my thinking, a deplorable 
food for the already naturally egoistic, proud, and inexperienced 
spirit of youth. For Lawrence’s gospels dealt mostly with 
religion and sex, and few theories are so fraught with danger 
and a glamorous attractiveness as those connecting sex and 
religion. For, if sex be lowered, religion may be lost; if religion 
is lost, sex is bound to be lowered. Lawrence’s ing was 
all in opposition to what seems to me the only hope of a solution 
of our sexual difficulties, that love should become less and less 
dependent on, less and less governed by, though still using and 
tra ing sex, should become more and more the child of 
the spiritual imagination. Lawrence was continually exacer- 
bated by the imperfections of human relationships, but could 
never realize that the love of two human bemgs is only made 
perfect in the love of God. The paths Lawrence pointed 
out lead us back to the life of the animals, almost to the primeval 
slime, away from all that man has-so painfully gained through 
the centuries. And, though the animals may achieve their 
best by following the laws of their own natures, man reaches his 
best in his efforts to overreach himself, to achieve a supernature 
of which only the beginning is known to him, but of which, if he 
continues, more and more may be revealed, as is proved by the 
lives of the mystics and of the saints. I cannot believe that men 
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will for long follow these backward paths toward the animal 
when the forward path promises to lead us onward to the almost 
unbelievable Dominical promise and command that we are to be 
perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect. _ 

Mr. Middleton Murry has just published what must be one 
of the est biographies ever written of his friend D. H. 
Lawrence, in which he shows that whenever Lawrence was faced 
with one of the choices with which our Lord was faced he always 
made the opposite decision to that of Jesus, and that he was 
always wrong and our Lord right, and that, in the end, Lawrence 
was left a broken man, a prophet without a message. 

I want to consider a litt e further here the way in which 
much modern fiction challenges the Church and challenges 
our pity for those who are influenced by it. It may be that I 
give an undue weight to the importance of fiction in modern life 
because I am a little less ignorant of it than of more weighty 
subjects, yet I think it cannot be denied that it now has an 
influence that it never had before our times. The Bible and 
The Pilgrim’s Progress are no longer the sole and wholesome 
literary food of our villages; in many cottages the only reading 
is the shoddy fiction of The News of the World and The People, 
while among the youthful intelligentsia fiction is the art most 
aug discussed, and admired, and its influence is enormous. 
would like to speak of the work of two men who are considered 
leaders of the modern movement in fiction, James Joyce and 
Aldous Huxley. 
_ I hope I may be forgiven if I speak a little of books that 
many people will rightly think are better unread; but if our 
sons and daughters, our nephews and nieces, are reading them, 
it may be well to consider their effect. and how we may combat 
itifitisevil. 

I was rather surprised to find the other day, in an article full 
of sense on the difficult subject. of pornography, the statement 
that James Joyce’s Ulysses ‘‘ may reasonably be held disgusting 
In parts, but it is utterly harmless. It could not conceivably 
‘debauch ’ either the young or the old.” In the ordinary sense 
in which the word “‘debauch’’ is used this is probably true. It 
is almost inconceivable that acquaintance with the mind of 
Mrs. Blom or with Mr. Joyce’s version of Walpurgis Nacht 
would encourage any man, young or old, to seek evil society; 
ba in a subtler and far more serious sense, many modern 

ks, and pre-eminently Ulysses, have a tendency to ‘‘ debauch ” 
the young: The Oxford Pocket Dictionary gives, as its first 
definition of debauch, “ pervert from virtue.” Ulysses may not 
pervert from the virtue of chastity, though one cannot be sure 
of this, but it may easily pervert from that virtue which is the 
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parent of all virtues—courage, that type of moral courage 
which makes it possible for young men and women to realize 
and face the suffering, ugliness, and horror of the world and still 
feel that life is worth living, that it contains things and experi- 
ences which are worth fighting for, worth trying to find a a 
after many failures and in spite of much disappomtment. The 
spiritual atmosphere of books like Ulysses tempts young people 
to the ultimate treachery of hating, not only the hatefulthmgs - 
in life, but life itself. (Perhaps I only imagine it, but I have 
seemed to see in the faces of some young friends a blighted look 
after reading Ulysses—as if life were less lovely to them than 
it had been before.) For in Ulysses what permanent distinction 
is there between life and the hate and hideousness which parody 
it or defile it? So is paralyzed the desire to live, to love, to 
enjoy, because life and love and enjoyment are made to seem 
as distaste ful as are life’s ugliest and most sordid things. 
Ulysses and its imitators may give this distaste, momentarily 
at least, to most of their readers; but older people have usually 
a more hopeful philosophy of life, or at least more helpful habits 
of thought or more beautiful memories to fall back on to restore 
their mental balance and their faith in life. But to show young 
people, whose opinions and beliefs about life are not yet formed, 
only the many hells that are undoubtedly on this earth and in 
men’s souls without also showing them the broken and yet 
authentic reflections of the kmgdom of heaven that are in 
men’s hearts is not an “utterly harmless” thing. Young 
people may not realize the value of life when the scales have 
been too unfairly weighted down on the side of ugliness and evil. 
I am reminded of a scene in a book widely read more than 
thirty years ago, Ships that Pass in the Night. The opening 
scene is, if I remember rightly, m the dining-room of a sana- 
torium for tuberculous patients in Switzerland. The herome, 
recently arrived, is asked how long she expects to remain, and 
replies that she hopes soon to be back again at work in London. 
Another patient, known as the Disagreeable Man, replies: 
“You won’t get better; I know your type well; you burn 
yourselves out quickly. And—my God—how I envy you!” 
The heroine turns on him and says: “ Listen! Because you are 
hopeless it does not follow that you should try to make others 
hopeless too. You have drunk deep of the cup of poison; I can . 
see that. To hand the cup on to others is the part of a coward.” — 
The language of the attack sounds a little high-falutm to our 
more modern ears, but it is a fair description of what many 
authors are doing today. They are passing on their own 
hopelessness about life to others. When the author is a man 
of great genius, as is Mr. Joyce, there is no denying the potency 
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4 ie of his poison. This poison lies not so much in his unexpressed 

i) philosophy as in the peculiar vividness of his distaste for the 

physical details illness and vice and the dreadful dissolution 

i of the body that is.called dying. He has a sort of mental 
of the physical disease of hemophilia, a complaint 
A) | which deprives the blood of fibrin, so that it will not form 
a a clot and allow a wound to heal; the victim of this disease 


ae may bleed to death from a cut finger or an extracted tooth. 
ie Mr. Joyce is an intellectual “ bleeder.” The shocks which 
the ugliness and horror of life gave him, the sights which 
he saw as a medical student, seem never to lose their force in 
his memory. Young nurses and medical students do indeed 
see a disproportionate number of physical and mental horrors, 
but all sensitive people suffer from these shocks in youth to a 
greater or less degree. With most of us a sense of proportion 
acts, in our later mental life, as does fibrin in the blood, and 
enables our wounds to heal. The more fortunate among us 
come to believe that the pain and horror of life are part of a 
temporal order, its beauty and happiness of an eternal one. 
The vividness that Mr. Joyce’s genius gives to his 
memories of disgusting and painful scenes makes them danger- 
ous building material for minds still erecting the fabric of a 
philosophy of life. . 

It is true that Ulysses cannot be bought in England or the 
United States, but smuggled copies go the rounds, in the 
large cities at least, of people interested in literature, particularly 
at the universities. And Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter 
Powt, a work of less genius, but more easily read and of a more 


a obvious brilliance, has had a popular success. It too has the 
| modern disease of dislike of life and living people. Like much 
t modern fiction, it has interest in, enjoyment of, and sympathy 
a with the sins it describes, and is full of distaste for, of dislike 
i and di of, the sinners. | 
og _ This reversal of the old advice to hate the sin and love the 
ag sinner 1s particularly noticeable in Point Counter Point, because 
Ba Mr. Huxley has consciously modelled one of his chief characters 
a on the hero of Dostoevsky’s novel, The Possessed. Spandrell’s 
a viciousness is weak and shadowy compared with Stavrogin’s, 
| i nor do the unpleasant descriptions of Sir John Bidlake’s greed 


and sensuality compare with those of Karamazov pére. Even 
Lady Lucy Tantamount’s accounts of her amusements in Paris 
ie give one but a small shudder of disgust when compared with 
ia | the genuine horror we feel at the story of old Karamazov and the 
Aas | idiot girl. Yet the worst horrors of Dostoevsky’s novels purge 
us by their pity and terror; we end by saying, “‘ There, but for 
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not mean liked, his sinners. Unless we — to regard Hea} 
all the characters in Point Counter Point as unreal, because they Hai. 
are but different aspects of their author’s consciousness, we il) } 
turn from most of them with a sick distaste which might spread, Was 
did it not encounter a belief in other aspects of life and of our Hh | 
fellow-men, to a dislike of life itself. As Mr. Desmond MacCarthy Hy 
says, in a penetrating analysis of Mr. Huxley’s talent: “ We Hat 
find ourselves perpetually looking down on eMles nature; we Wat 
never have the exhilaration of looking up. To share his de- hay | 
tachment is for a while flattering; for though we may often hi || 
recognize our own failings and ignoble predicaments in his Wi | 
pages, these facts exist in our own lives, we know, in contexts Hi 


which are omitted from his books, and which relieve them of 
much of their meanness. It is primarily, therefore, other 
people who appear to us to be mercilessly exposed. This. is | 
agreeable until we realize that, after all, it is as necessary to i 
rr and like at least a few other people as it is to reapect 
ourselves.’ 


yet it means a stupidity and may mean a coarsening that such a j 
‘word as sadist should have besonie almost a slang 
or cruel. 


It is probable that this mood of dislike of life onde hamanity | | 
is the natural reaction, increased by post-war depression, from Hi | 
the too high hopes of the inherent perfection of mankind held | | 
by the American and French revolutionaries, ho ma an ti | 
their most flamboyant and confident and beauti Ft Bee 
the works of Walt Whitman. It is hard on nthe 
people who read little philosophy and histo Wa 
much fiction, that they may accept the of 
e in fiction, for their philosophy of life. One had better Hee 

say, perhaps, their philosophy of death. Our hope for, them Hi EA 
must lie, not in any police interference or protection, bat in that Ht Be 
inevitable swing of the pendulum which will allow us te return ie 
to a saner and more hosietall mood, and that in the meantime they 1 
may be shown, or, better, find for themselves, that other philo- He | 
sophy, of which many of them know so little, in woah the i 
eighteenth-century hope and the twentieth-century disillusion He 
are reconciled—the philosophy that regards all men as sinners HA 
to be pitied, yet as smners who, bearing a defaced image of the en) it 
divine, may also be reverenced; which believes that life is never Hn 
quite action even for the thief on the cross, and that there | Hi 
are no failures which cannot become the turning poimts to ea 
success. But in the meantime I am sometimes reminded, of 
a AE s tragic line: ‘‘ God help us, for we knew the worst too A 
young I hope that I am exaggerating. I realize that to Bt ii; 
ow of evil things is not the same thing as to experience them, ah 
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i One last challenge. There can be no doubt, I think, that 
a) most modern thought has been influenced by systems of psy- 
eel) _ Ghology of the more or less Freudian type. There seem to me to 
a be three grave dangers here: first, they rest on the often workable, 
i) but still more or less unproved, hypothesis of the unconscious and 
ut | its importance in life; secondly, they confuse what must always 
a) be an art with a science; and, thirdly, they believe or have 
j | | . | | believed. (for there has been some rude disillusioning) that a 
a diagnosis is synonymous with a cure. Of this last danger a case 
Te has lately come under my own notice. A young married man 
a had a nervous breakdown. He was taken to a well-known 
a practitioner of psycho-analysis. For three years he was en- 
a couraged to talk about himself, for three years his devoted wife 
| eg bore with him and supported him and earned the money to pay 
i the analyst some nine guineas a week. In the end her reward 
ie was that the analyst told the young man, not that, le might well 
ma thank Heaven fasting for a good wife’s faithful love and care, 
a but that he had married a dark woman, like his mother, and 
oo should have married her opposite, a blonde. He went on to 
say that he had now removed every complex and repression 
ie (even prenatal ones), and that the only reason the yo 
a man was still no better was because he lacked will-power. 
oo thing that any priest, almost any person of common sense, could 
have told him in the ol 
a But how is will-power to be developed if to say “ No”’ to 
a our impulses will cause a complex or a repression? (It is true 
oe that the wiser psycho-analysts are retreating from this position, 
a and the last lecture I read of Dr. Jung’s might have been any wise 
doctor's or schoolmaster’s advice to young on marriage.) 
op But these errors usually have a e long after their 
a creators have abandoned or partia y abandoned them. This 
a modern objection to the word ‘‘ No”’—to asceticism, in other 
i) words—may well be one of the causes of the slackness of which 
a we'all rightly complain. William James, in ing of how 
a q most of us live and work on strata of energy much lower than 
| is within. our powers, says: single successiul effort of 
ae moral volition, such as saying ‘ No ’ to some habitual temptation, 
| or perfo some courageous act, will launch a man on to a 
i higher level of energy for days or weeks or give him a new 
in \ [feel that these fragmentary glimpses of the challengers of 
ae the-Church may make a gloomy picture, more depressing, 
| SE perhaps, because of the indifference, confusion, and weakness of 
Tie the challenge. But in man’s dual nature is the remedy and our 
> Ti hope, in his soul which longs, no matter how he stifles and 
ae - disbelieves in it, for the life outside time, the life of eternity. 
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I think none of us who are old enough to remember the Great 
War need ever be discouraged if we remember the eagerness | 
with which so many men, in spite of the mixed motives of so | 
many others, seized on the opportunity for self-sacrifice, learned j 
what our Lord meant by “ He that loseth his life shall find it.” i) 

| 


I will end with the words of a friend and not a challenger 
of the Church, Mr. G. K. Chesterton. In his “ Ballad of the ij 
White Horse”’ he pictures King Alfred, in despair and desola-_—s 
tion on Athelney Island—where, centuries later, his jewel was Wil 
picked up and taken to our Ashmolean—and to Alfred appears WHE 
a vision of Mary, from whom he seeks comfort and cause for | 
courage. And Our Lady gives him a strange word of encourage- o |) 
ment, which Alfred then carries as he goes to summon the last 1 
lines of the British and English Christians against the heathen Wa) 
Danes. It is a word that can well resound in our own ears, and Wa 
teach us to embolden our hearts: 1 . 


Harriet Keen RosBerts. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


. Unper the title of “The Cobbler Forsakes his Last,” we find ourselves 

taken somewhat severely to task in the July number of The Common- 
i wealth for some editorial Stet which we oe dl on Socialism in THEOLOGY 

, | for that month. We will only say that the events of the last few weeks 


seem to us to have justified up to the hilt everything that we then wrote; 
and, indeed, our opinions would appear to have coincided closely with 
ce those of Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. Thomas. As to “ for- 
ie saking our last,’’ we should be sorry if The Commonwealth is to take the 
| line that a priest may not express opinions on political and social subjects. 
ies Or are they only permissible when uttered in anion of one side ¢ 


ai) There is common agreement that the balancing of the Budget is 
i, . only a preliminary to the more serious problem of the balance of trade; 
a ror if so, we may see a really vigorous effort made in Parliament to 
ie ves with the causes of unemplo 

a a is meaning, he will find it poignantly brought home in the 


number of The Flowerette, the organ of the Home of St. 


Prmois fe D in Dorset. Nothing could make it more clear that the real need 
a of the unemployed is not unemployment benefit, but work; and the main 
ae): problem to which public opinion must now i on Parliament addressing 

aS | itself is that of restoring confidence to the leaders of pris d rary 80 
1) setting its wheels once more in motion. 


ent. If anyone wants to realize what 


a We have received, and are glad to welcome, T’he Story of Christendom, 

Part b (S.P.C.K. and St. Christopher Press, 
2s. net). ose who know Mrs. Duncan-Jones’s gift for te an his- 
torical tale will expect that this record of “ The Renggers | of Christendom,” 
which carries the story down to the Great Schism, be good reading; 
ae and they will not be disappointed. The volume is the first instalment 


of a book which Mrs. Pree ig ones was asked to write by the Committee 
which recently 


— 


- 


* 


war 


the new Portsmouth Syllabus In- 

one struction (Diocesan House, Portsmouth, or 8.P.C. K. or National Society, 

af" 2s. net); and we are sure that teachers, both in school and Sunday school, 

| * well as clergy and senior children themselves, will find it just the book 
ey want. 


if The S.P.C.K. are to be congratulated on the publication of their 


Churchman’s Engagement Book, 1932, which, besides follo the new 
Lectionary and ( endar, gives also the appropriate liturgical colours for 


t each day and season. The little book represents a new and much 
Te improved article. 

NOTES 

ae 
COPTIC BAPTISM 


Su [The recent and much lamented death of the late Prebendary R. M. 

ied Woolley—a figure beloved by all who remember his contributions to the 

discussions of the revised Prayer Book in Convocation and the Church 
220 
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Assembly—lends a peculiar interest to the following recollections of a 
Coptic Baptism which comes from the pen of Miss Constance Padwick. 


Go to the ruined fortress of Babylon in Old Cairo—that fortress built 
(men say) by “ Nebuchadnezzar”’ and named after his far-off capital, 
and more surely rebuilt by Trajan with walls that still partly stand; 
that “ Babylon ” whose “ Soldans ” met St. Louis and the other medieval 
champions of Christendom. Under the Coptic Church of Abu Serga 
within the fortress wall enter the tiny and more ancient Crypt Church 
of Our Lady, stooping as you pass down the low-roofed stairway. In 
that dark and tiny sanctuary (some twenty feet by fifteen) on some 
Sunday morning you will find a huddle of humanity, with heat, candles, 
and much wailing of babes. For it is here that the mothers of Old Cairo 
best love to bring their children to Baptism. This tiny Crypt hugs to 
its heart a precious tradition that here was the resting-place of the Holy 
Babe who learnt to walk on the dusty soil of Egypt. Here, then, the 
mothers come to the crude Jordan (font), black with candle smoke and 
baptismal oils, cut in the south-east wall. And the service said over 
Coptic babes today enshrines as great a weight of ancient, indubitably — 
ancient, hallowed and beloved tradition as the dear little sanctuary where 
it is 
: e reading of this ancient Baptismal Service is now for the first time 
made easy for the ordinary non-scholastic reader by the translation of 
the Coptic Offices,* published by Dr. R. M. Woolley. This book includes 1 
the offices for Baptism, Matrimony, the Anointing of the Sick, and the Hid 3 
Burial of the . All are of very great interest, but in one brief review 
we shall dwell only on the first. We choose it not only as the most Aa | 
important, but as the most individual. The Coptic Church has remained Hh 
more distinct from the greater Orthodox Churches in her Baptismal t 
Services than in any others. With the Ethiopic and Nestorian Churches, il 
she alone of all Churches in the world has preserved a type of Baptismal a a 
Office moulded on the same pattern as her Li ; thus setting these two eM 
sacraments together, and apart from all the other worship of the Church. a a 
The Coptic Baptismal Office has the stately, leisurely structure of : 
the Divine Liturgy, and contains many of the pro-anaphoral prayers and 
even many words of the anaphora. 
Where Dr. Woolley has had occasion to translate prayers found in 1h Be} 
the Divine Liturgy and previously translated by Dr. J. M. Neale, we Wa?) 
notice variations which may be the result of a difference of opinion in iS ii 
the translators, or may arise from the fact that there is no standard, 
critically edited and scrutinized version of these services in Coptic or in It 
Arabic. Dr. Woolley’s translation is from an edition printed at Al-Watan | 
Press, Cairo, in 1895, which opens the Baptismal Service with the Absolu- - 
tion of the Woman after Childbirth, and would seem not to contain that 
recitation of Psalm li. with which the service of making a Catechumen 
is said to have in ancient days. “x | 
His mother being “ Churched,” the little Conte babe passes inthe 
course of one long service through the stages of entry upon the Cate- = = |) 
chumenate, Baptism, and Confirmation with the Anomting of Oil. st el 
The first stage—that of the admission of a Catechumen—is of the a 
deepest interest to the writer as a member of a missionary society in 


* Coptic Offices, translated by Reginald Maxwell Woolley, D.D. 8.P.C.K. 6s. ail 
| 
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THEOLOGY 
il i E The prayers now said over a sleeping babe half an hour before 
a his aptism are most evidently the prayers once said over men and 
1 i i women received, often perilously no doubt, from the SUITO 
en |) heathenism into the seat of the learner. There is a stripp ping (of the old 
Ti life), a turning to the west with renunciation, a turning to the east with 
ei | profession, and an anointing with the oil of exorcism. 
et “All magic (prays the Church), all sorcery, all workings of Satan chase 
ite | | from them; all traces of idolatry and unbelief cast out of their heart.” 
me | The long and hard history of the Coptic Church has resulted in com- 
plete on. the of the average priest and congregation 
el | today of the original use of these prayers of the Catechumenate. But 

d 

ne when the lican mission in t = in need of prayers for the 
ae reception of Catechumens from the late Canon found 
mi | enshrined in this first section of the Coptic Baptism Service an office 
me | which (with the change of a few phrases to mark the difference between 
i | renunciation of a pagan faith renunciation of Islam) is in use today 
ae) at the reception of t those who enter on the hard path that leads from 
| Islam to Christ. It is our hope and prayer that the Cop tic Church herself 
af i | may again waken to the original m of these prayers, into which 
a) the word “infant” is but strangely introduced, and use them once more 
for the to God of adults, Catechumens from her non- 
a The reception of 7 ended, the Baptismal Service continues, 
a) as we have said, with many a parallel gh that a the Incense 
a) is directed to be offered, and as in the Coptic Liturgy of St. Basil, the 
i lections that follow are taken from St. ne from the ne Csthoki Epistles, 
from the Acts and from the Gospel. used as a 

between Acts and is from with much teaching 


| of Scripture, the great deed is ushered in. The Grest Intercession which 
ube follows in the old Coptic Baptism Service (usually curtailed today) is 
i: practically that which follows the ig. ap in the Liturgy 


_. And now, where in the Liturgy 
ot the Veil, ia the Baptiam Servi he bends p rostrate over the J 


: i. for his secret prayer of his own eed, and his secret prayer is 
,' followed in both by the Three Great Prayers (the Peace, the Fathers, and 


the Co tions), leading up, after the hallowing of the Baptana! 
a) water with holy oil, to the salutation and the kiss of peace. 

Bs) | So we st continue to trace the close parallel march of the services 
og through the and central that follow, but enough has been said 
to suggest to readers of Dr. Woolley’s translation a rich and interesting 


| b line to follow. 
hid To us of the West, the cro that follow the Baptism 
wee is this the case 


whing and 
have something 
urch, her afcos, 


i 


pa 


thing of strangeness and romance. 
with that great cry of the Eastern 
used here for the w elcoming of e newly baptized—“ Worthy, worthy, 
worthy is N. the Christian *—and never heard by the present writer 
Bi without a thrill. 
ae In conclusion, attention should be drawn to the Baptismal stichoi, 
aa chosen from the Psalms with so much of spiritual sympathy and poetic 
Hi ! it freedom. Members of the Coptic Church have told 1 e lt of the 


peculiar spiritual joy and teimamph that goes with the use of Psalm cl. 
at the very moment of Baptism. 
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under the title of “ Opus 
the ces as a work God had im- 


‘THEOLOGY not very long ago, in a pa 
Dei,”’ impressed, the duty of reciting 
It may be well to view the matter 


pa on priests and the religious. 
m a different standpoint and consider the duty organized under the 


guidance of the Holy Spirit as the voice of the Faithful rendering divine 
praises in the form well pleasing to God, “ Vox Sponse.” 


(2) 


The Church must be regarded from two 
society. For this there are many active and enthusiastic workers, and 
such work is popular at the present day. None question the need, and 
Christ has promised it due reward. There is a story 
bishop addressing children and saying: “ There is a book which I study 
regularly and try to understand. It is my constant companion and 
guide, and without it I could not do my work su . Its name 
begins with B. Can any of you tell me what book I am thinking of ?”’ 
Eager and confident voices replied, “ The Bible, sir.” “No,” said the 
bishop with a quiet smile, ‘‘ Bradshaw.” But this active life is full of 
danger unless consecrated by the contemplative, and becomes a passion 
to its victims ending in disaster. A young priest of great promise had 
‘no time for his Offices, a course of sermons to prepare, a committee 
to organize, correspondence to get level with.” In after years, when he 


co 
was unfrocked for a grievous sin, folk wondered how so diligent a man 

could have so failed. “pie 
The other is the living continuation of Christ’s earthly work, 
Body of Christ. In this is shown 


aspect 
what St. Paul terms the M 
forth, not alone the active life, but also the life of prayer and praise. 
During our Lord’s earthly life there was the continuous activity of good 
works, and, after His Ascension the equally important life of never-ceasing 
intercession in heaven. By the Incarnation God associated humanity 
with His active work, and when He ended this on earth He left to His 
Church the charge of perpetuating, in His name and power, the con- 
tinual praise due to His Father. Therefore the work of the Church is 
twofold—+.e., activity and zeal, but sanctified by prayer and praise. 
The loving and obedient Church delights, humbly, in the practice of both 
of her divine commission. | 
Christ, then, has left us a share of praise to fulfil, just as He has left 
us @ share of active work, and a share of suffering to bear. Thus we 
receive ‘‘ the fulness of Christ,’ so that in Christ and by Christ each 
Christian soul united to Him by Baptism may “ bring forth the fruit of 
good works,” and through Him with Him and in Him should give 
all honour and glory to Him. . Thus Christ is one with us and we one with 
Him. That is why His Church, His Mystical Body, must be associated 
here on earth wi this, athinn life of raise 
which the humanity of Christ now renders to the Father. The 
must, after the example of her Master, “ offer the sacrifice of praise to 
God continually.” 
Consider how the Church, guided by the Holy Spirit, fulfils her mission. 
Of course, at the centre of her work she puts the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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THEOLOGY 
tit This she surrounds with carefully selected readings, h and psalms 
tions and t 


and canticles, which serve as p vings for the 
eucharistic offering. This constitutes “the Divine Office,” the recita- 
tion of which she im on her clergy and religious—a very grave 
| obligation. As to the elements of her praise, the Church composes some 
of them herself b the ns of her great saints and writers—e.g., the 
hymns or the 7'e ut chiefly she borrows from the books of sacred 
) Scriptures inspired by God Himself. God alone knows how He should 
{| be praised. Hven with petition, as St. Paul reminds us, “ we know not 
i) what we should pray for as we ought,” and need divine guidance, and this 
| is more than ever the truth when with angels wees els and all the 
company of heaven we make our feeble effort ‘ and. magnity 
His glorious name.” 

To praise God in a worthy manner, it is needful that God Himself 
should compose the expressions of our praise. Therefore the Psalms 
form the chief part of the Offices. They relate, proclaim, and exalt all 
the wonderful perfections of God. On the lips of creatures, themselves 
incapable of comprehending the infinite, shied i praises are multi plied and 
continually repeated and without weariness ever set forth all the beauty, 
holiness, , mercy, and magnificence of God. Writes St. Augus- 
tine: “ Ut bene laudetur Deus, laudavit seipsum Deus; et ideo quia 
k dignatus est laudare se, invenit homo quemadmodum laudet eum 
a! i | Those who love God feel the need of praising Him and exalting His cheb 
name continually. 

_ At the same time the Psalms wonderfull 


- 
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“ 
| 


express all the sentiments 
urch knows well our need, 


4 of the soul and all the needs of life. The 

a and so, like a thoughtful mother, places on our lips all the deep aspira- 

my tions of repentance, confidence, joy, and love. “‘ Have mercy upon me 
at after thy great goodness, for against thee only have I sinned.” “Though 
| I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, 
7 for thou art with me.” at confidence! At other times the Psalms 

of express the deep thirst for God. “ Like as the hart desireth the water 

Tee \ brooks, so longeth my soul after thee, O God.” 

ta ‘ioe Again, and this is the est motive for the Church's continual use 

of the Psalms, they speak to us of Christ—His divini His wager 
te many incidents of ‘His earthly life and death. Ano ** Lex 
i Christo gravida erat.” The Church has gathered up this daily praise 
to her Divine Bridegroom and consecrated it in the name of the oy 
my | . Trinity by the Gloria at the end of every Psalm, and thus “the Holy Chure 
A i a throughout all the world doth acknowledge thee” in praise and love 
a with the endless praise that the Word renders to His Father in heaven. 
aa yi thus the chief place to praise and iving, the duty 
me rayer and intercession must not be overlooked. There is both prayer 
fitidtiedeioti in heaven—for, indeed, does not the everlasting Priest 
Ae ever live to make intercession? But even His continual intercession 
oe does not stop the eternal anthem. Thus, as it were, does praise clothe 
a and envelop prayer and intercession. For praise is the glad outpouring 
of the soul at peace with God, brought divine the 
mie stages of penitence and e. 8So there, in heaven, where no cloud 
Bee intervenes between the creature and the Creator, there is praise such as 
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God loves well, the speech not of the aliens but of sons, not of time but 
of eternity, and which never wearies. 
For us, poor pilgrims here, this is not yet. So the Church has divided 
cycle full of instruction and useful for sancti- 


her praises into a liturgical 
fication of daily life. From Advent to Pentecost she commemorates in 
broad outline the principal stages of the life of her Spouse, and during 
the rest of the year draws out the lessons thus im 
of her Saints gives examples of grace working on fruitful d 
this vivid representation, renewed every year, we not only derive a know- 
pe of 1% yore but also it is, to attentive souls, an abundant source 
of help an 
- The Evangelists, as a rule, give just the historic details, a simple 

attestation of the facts, and nothing more. The Church, in the Offices, 
raises a corner of the veil and lets us penetrate into the sentiments 
animating the Sacred Heart. Thus during Holy Week, guided by the 
Holy Spirit, she bids us recite such Psalms as “ Thy rebuke hath broken 
my heart,’”’ “I am become, as it were, a monster to many, “Save me 
from the lion’s mouth,” ‘‘ My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ?”’; so that we may share the feelings of Christ’s Heart and learn to 
love Him more. It is the same with other mysteries. Each year the 
Church not only gives us a living representation of the life of her Bride- 
groom, but she invites us to penetrate, as far as a creature is able, into the 
soul of Christ, so that reading His inmost sentiments we may share them 
and be more closely united to our Divine Head. 


These divine mysteries, which each year we are bid to celebrate, are 
stl living. How differently the Passion Play at Oberammergau affects 
a devout Catholic and an unbeliever! To one it is an artistic display 
of great perfection, and to the other a real spiritual help. Sothe mysteries . 
of Christ are not just objects of contemplation to the mind, but a participa- 
tion in the different states of the Incarnate Word. The mysteries of 
Christ were first lived by Him that we might live them in our turn in 
union with Him. The life of Christ on earth was some thirty-three years; 
but the virtue of the mysteries is infinite and inexhaustible. When we iy) 
celebrate them in the liturgical year we receive them according to the WH 
measure of our faith. They are then to us as if we had lived at a |) 
the same time as our Lord’s earthly life, and had been present at them. wi | 
Christ is the author of them, but by His Incarnation He has associated | 
all humanity with them and merited for His disciples all the graces He | 
has willed to attach to them. The Church celebrates each one, since to Hit 
her He has entrusted the work of continuing His mission on earth. Thus |e 
at Christmas His Nativity brings to us a new birth in Christ. During ~ 
Lent and Passiontide He brings to us a death to sin, at Easter a life to 
righteousness. We are associated with His risen life at Ascension “ that 
in heart and mind we may thither ascend,” and in the power of the 
Holy Spirit descending at Whitsun ‘‘ may evermore rejoice in His holy 
comfort.’’ It is the same with all the other mysteries. 

Christ has placed the celebration of these mysteries in the hands of 
His Bride, and we, guided by the Church, our Mother, must take our 
share in the worship rendered by Christ to His Father in heaven. The 
Church is adorned with the riches of the Divine Bridegtoom. She has 
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REVIEWS 
ESSAYS ORDER 


No. 1. AND CULTURE. By Jacques Maritain. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Scanlan. 


No. 2. Tue Crisis THE West. By Wust. Trans- 
lated by E, I. Watkin. 


No. anp THE New Aaz. By Christopher 
Dawson. Sheed and Ward. 2s. 6d. per vol. . 


_ Ina general mtroduction to the series by Mr. Dawson, it is 
said that “it is the aim of the present series to attempt to face 
the problems which arise from this new situation (sc. inthe 
modern world), and to examine the possibilities of co-operation 
and of conflict that exist between the Catholic order and the 


new world. It will not confine itself to any single of the | 
question, but will deal with general principles an with ome PELE 
concrete problems of contemporary life.” 

The first book of the series is by M. is ‘the 
most prominent member of the modern Thomist school of me 
and. the greatest living Roman Catholic 
thinker. have been translated into English 
already ; of this little book (the most recent to be 


the modern movement, known as misunderstands 


human nature, and, while apparently exalting it, really degrades 
it. The only true humanism is that which is elevated by 


belief in the Incarnation. The author traces the evils of modern 
civilization largely to the stark dualism of Descartes, with its 
unreconciled antithesis of pure spirit and. — extension. 
Cartesianism, “he says, reduces man’ to 
ve come to 


machine.” Consequently, politics and economics 
be regarded as essentially material in their ends, and the Aristo- 
of their subordination to ethics (which ’ was the 


telian 
mediseval times) has been forgotten. M. Maritam, 
owever, realizes that it is idle to expect; or even to desire; to 
return to the ideal of the Middle Ages. What is required, he 
holds, is “‘ a much less unitary ideal, in which an entirely moral 
and spiritual activity of the Church shall preside over the 
temporal order of a multitude of politically and culturally 
heterogeneous nations.” For it is beyond the power of human 
reason by its unaided natural resources to procure the good of 
men and nations. 
N the Church must beware of being identified 
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glow of “ natural piety ” around what is sacred and the things 

i of the spirit. Acco to Wust, the essential achievement 

of Catholic Christianity was that it transformed * the childlike 

i cosmic realism” of the ancients into a supernatural realism 
hitherto unknown. Thus came to the human spirit a full awak- 

‘ening which enabled man to realize for the first time ‘the 

complete extent of his metaphysical structure.” a 
The Renaissance, however, saw the beginning of the 

decline from this ideal: Three stages may be traced. First 

came the weakening of the supernatural conception of God in 

Deism; next, the short interlude of which Goethe's idealism 

is the typical representative; finally, a y immanentist 

positivism and humanism held the field, as it still does today 

‘Im many quarters. 

+ Herr Wust sees no hope save in Roman Catholicism. He 
holds that all other of Christianity have been eviscerated 
by modernism of the full belief in Christ. He does not, however, 
support these contentions by arguments or by evidence; nor does 

he attempt to deal with the vital question of the reconciliation 

of empirical scientific thought with the supernatural revelation 
of the Gospel. The only solution he has to offer (excellent 
and indispensable as it 1s) is hardly sufficient; it is that. we 
should cultivate the interior life, since, as he truly says, operart 
sequitur esse. 
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ai with a specific form of culture or civilization. The Catholic 
i) religion alone is, however, “strictly transcendental, supra- 
| y cultural, supra-racial, and supra-national—because it is super- 
Wt natural.” But this twofold loyalty to the natural and the 
if supernatural is painful. Catholic thought must be raised, like 
1 i Christ on the Cross, between heaven and earth; it must be 
prepared to suffer. 

Herr Wust’s essay entitled The Crisis the West. His 
iG theme is essentially the same as M. Maritain’s, but his treatment 
oR is historical rather than metaphysical. He seeks to show that 
| i the unrest and dissatisfaction of present times are due to the 
of almost universal jettiso of the supernatural. In this 
ta respect, he points out, there is a great gulf fixed between classical 
otf m and modern paganism. Both are doubtless man- 
| ; centred, but in ancient paganism the picture is lightened by a 


athe 


Mr. Dawson’ s essay, Christianity and the N ew Age, surveys 
the modern situation in the light of the Catholic ideal of a 
religion transcendent and yet immanent in every department of 
human life. He examines some of the modern. humanistic 


creeds, notably those of Mr. Middleton Murry and Professor 
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Babbit, and shows their halting mconsistency. Ultimately, he 
insists, ““ we must make our choice between the material organ- 
ization of the world—based either on economic exploitation or 


on an economic absolutism which absorbs the whole of life and j 
leaves no room for human values—and the Christian ideal of i} 
spiritual order. ... The choice. ..is not between an 
individualistic humanism and some form of collectivism, but it) 
between a collectivism that is purely mechanistic and one that —. Wai 
is spiritual.” 

This book has an advantage over the other two in that it is Wii ! 
not a translation. Consequently, it is the most readable of-the mid 
three. The writer displays a wide knowledge of history and a mile 


keen insight into its significance. His book contains many i} 


forcible obiter dicta, as, for mstance, when he says that “ the : | 
Communists may have deified mechanism in theory, but it is | | q 
the Americans who have realized it im practice.” Although mia) 
these three authors write as Roman Catholics, it is difficult to see ii 
that their contentions lend any support to Papal as distinct from Re 
non-Papal Catholicism. AY Dewar. | 
Tae Rippie or tHE New TesTaMENtT. By Sir Rd wyn Hoskyns, 
Bart., and Noel Davey. Faber Faber. "108. 6d. net... 
“ The riddle is a theological riddle, which is insoluble apart ay : 
from the solution of an historical problem. What was the th 

relation between Jesus of Nazareth and the Primitive. Christian 


Church? That is the riddle.” And round it Sir Edwyn 


, and therefore 


determines the in 


the solution of the riddle underlay the 
terpretation, of the whole body of the literature. 


Hoskyns and Mr. Davey have written what is in effect a most it : i 
interesting and tari ie Introduction to the New Testament. Ai 
It differs from other Introductions in that questions of the date BE | 
and authority of the documents are relegated to an appendix; Hi it 
but it belongs to the category, not only because the Enanieics it i 
and textual problems of the New Testament are discussed, and ‘i 
discussed with great force and lucidity, but still more because i 

| 


It was because the Christians knew who Jesus of Nazareth was 


that the New Testament.is what itis. 
When our authors say that there are “ no assured results of 1 | 
New Testament criticism,” they have in mind especially literary ial 


criticism; but their whole book is directed to Fan “that the 
critical method “‘ discloses results, even assured results,” in the 
theological and historical spheres, and that, these results, if 
very few,” are also ‘“ very surprising and very inconvenient.” 
Chief of these results is the demonstration that the humanitarian 
Jesus of Liberal Protestantism, of the Girton Conference of 1921, i 
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and of Mr. Middleton Murry never existed. There never was 


between the Jesus who preached in Galilee and the Jesus pro- 


modern thought by 
_ historical facts on which it rests the appearance of this book 


even that can hardly be held to excuse the reviewer for writing 
ph of his review that “the real importance 
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a Jesus who was not the Christ, the Son of God: His life and 
teaching, death and resurrection, constituted a divine action, 
at once revealing and redeeming, which was su? generis in 
human history. Theologians have recognized more and more 


Catholic faith in the Incarnation, was also the faith not only of 
St. John, but also of St. Paul and the first generation of Chris- 
tians; but an important school of criticism has always tended to 
assume that’ this faith, early as it was, was an accretion upon 
the original simplicity of Jesus and His teaching. That as- 
sumption our authors may be said to have shattered to pieces; 
and they have done so by showing that the words and deeds 
of the Lord, however “ simple ’’ they may appear on the surface, 


are shot through and through with Messianic significance. 


And the result is the establishment of a clear historical identity 


claimed by 8t. Paul. 
Those who are acquainted with the developments of theology 
in recent times will realize the great significance of this book. 
It marks a real barprtig. point, and one not the less timely and 
important because it been reached contemporaneously in 
Germany and Sweden. It involves a ing away from the 
speculations and surmises of literary criticism, which have been 
so characteristic of recent Modernist works (cf., for mstance, 
Canon Streeter’s The Primate Church), to the much more 
substantial task of historical criticism; and then an insistence 
that the full seriousness of the historical issue shall be faced. To 
many who have been accustomed to try and adapt the Gospel 
turning a blind or careless eye to the 


must be most disconcerting: it antiquates so much of what 
claimed to be up-to-date. Only so can we account for the tone— 
we might almost say the van ere tone—of the review of it 
which appeared in Tumes [nterary Supplement of Thursday, 
July 16. The book is at once too radi 
for this reviewer—too radical because it asserts that “‘a biography 
of Jesus cannot be written,” too conservative because it leaves 


the reader to conjecture that the best interpretation of the 
historical Jesus is still the incarnatus est of the Creed. Yet 


in the first paragra 
of the book before us lies, not in its answer to the riddle 
which it propounds, but in the religious experience of which it 
is the signal.” That is the kind of accusation—for it is, of 


course, an accusation—that a reviewer only brings when he 1s 
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during the present century that this, which is the nucleus of the 


and too conservative 
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afraid of a book, but can give no reasons to rebut it. A some-— 


what similar charge was brought a few years ago in The Times 
Interary Supplement against a book of Mr. T. 8. Ehot’s; and 
we were interested to observe that only this year an amende 
honorable was made. We shall look with interest for a like 
apology in the present case. 

In sa this we must not be thought to claim for The 
Riddle of the New Testament any exemption from criticism. So 
challenging a book is likely to have the defects of its qualities; 
and we have found siitjelved reacting from time to time from 
its abruptness. Partly this is due to a use of capital letters, 
which gives the same sort. of impression of overstatement as we 
get from the underlinings in the Letters of Queen Victoria; and 
sie it is due to the rigorous concentration of our authors upon 
the historical element in their theme. Seeing that they say 
that “the riddle is a theological riddle,’ we wonder whether 
they could not expand their concluding chapter so as to indicate 
with greater fulness the philosophicaland theolo gical implications 
of their solution. Again, though we agree entirely with their 
insistence on the frequent presence in the of veiled 
allusions to the Old Testament, we do not think that our 
authors have discriminated sufficiently between deliberate 
allusions and those that are due to literary reminiscence. 

But, when all detailed criticisms have been made, the book 
remains an outstanding contribution to the understanding 
the New Testament. Its terse and lucid style. enables an 
immense amount of matter to be packed into a small space; and 
nothing irrelevant is included. It is, moreover, absolutely 
direct; the reader always knows what his authors mean to say; 
and that is a quality which will give it a wide appeal among 
laymen, and make it of special use at. Public Schools, whether 
for girls or boys. Finally, it is a call to. theologians 
once more to the his fountain-head from abiake our 
springs, and consider afresh whether; in the a 
which it discloses between Christ and the 
not rather He who is right. ? 
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ern world, it is 


EK. G. SELWYN. 


CREDO EcoLEsiaM. Essays 3 presented to D. Wilhelm Zoellner, General 
Superintendent of the E elical Church .in W 


estphalia, 
it birthday. Edited by Hans Bhrenherg. C.. Bertels- 
mann, Giitersloh. "ig Mk. 


It is a sign of the times that German scholars and pastors are paying 
far more attention to the Church than they did hefore the War: 
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of attitude is, no doubt, partly caused by the fact that the dis- 
establishment of the State or provincial churches has forced the Protestant 
communities to stand upon their own feet and to take steps to strengthen 
their organization, in order to compete effectively with the centralized 
system of the Roman Church. They have realized that an individualistic, 
non-institutional religion has little driving force, and is unable to exercise 
much social or moral influence on the community. So it might be said 
that from many quarters the cry is raised, “‘ Back to the Church.”’ Let 
us try to discover its essential character and permanent value. 

This present study is divided into three principal parts: (1) The his- 
torical foundation of ecclesiology. (2) The practical accomplishment of 
ecclesiology. (3) The theoretical verification of ecclesiology. _ 

As we would naturally expect, the starting-point of the historical 
survey of the Church is not the New Testament, but the Confession of 
Augsburg and the Apology. These documents show very clearly what 
they conceive the functions of the Church to be in relation to the State. 
Both the C.A. and the Apology emphasize the kingdom of Christ and the 
civil kingdom, the ecclesiastical and the civil powers. But it was never 
Luther’s plan to subordinate the Church to the State; his one aim was to 
free the Church from the domination of the Pope. The opposition of the | 
Reformers to the bishops’ hierarchical authority led them to draw the 
distinction between the visible and the invisible Church. i 

We can now turn back to the biblical or apostolic belief in the Church. 
There are, of course, three uses of the word “ Church ”’ in the N.T.: 
(1) congregation, (2) body, (3) building. So the Church is holy and inde- 
structible in spite of its permanent connection with, and the continuous 
activity of, the unholy. 

This combination of moral qualities gives us the clue to Luther's 
doctrine of the Church, which is com of four elements: (1) The 
omnipotence of God in the Church. (2) The co-operation of God with 
spirit. (4) The 
Devil in the Church. Even the spirit of evil must in the last resort serve 
the Church, and the fundamental dualism of good and evil must be over- 
come. | 
The practical activities of the Church are twofold, prayer and service. 
The Ecclesia militans is the Ecclesia orans and the Ecclesia ancilla. The 
work of the Church consists in the official ministry of deacons and deacon- 
esses, or the pioneer efforts of the Home Mission. Its moral and religious 
energies must be applied to all ages, old and young, and to all classes of 
society. Every civilized nation is faced with the same economic and social 
problem, the divorce of the masses from any form of organized religion, 
and the vigorous propaganda of Communist teachers and workers. We 
cannot deal with these social conditions by passive acquiescence or 
negative denunciation, but we must demonstrate by deeds, not words, 
that the Church has a positive remedy for these social disorders. The 
Ecclesia militans must offer a determined resistance to the destructive 


forces of materialistic science, rationalistic criticism, and extravagant 


sectarianism. 

Any theory or doctrine of the Church must attempt to answer the 
followmg questions: What is the relation of the One Church to the many 
churches, and what is the relation of the Church to human society as a 
whole? We believe in One Holy Church, but where is it to be found ? 


The conceptions of the unity of the Church held by the Roman Catholic, 
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Orthodox, and Anglican are all slightly different. The Church at present 
contains only a small proportion of human beings, even in civilized 
countries. How and when are the kingdoms of this world to become the 
kingdom of God and of His Christ? The Church must be able to show 
that its ideals of life are far better than the ideals of the world. The 
Ecclesva mulitans should be the Ecclesia docens, if it is to convert the rest 
of human socie 
This interesting volume of essays 
confession of faith in the Church. 


closes with Dr. W. Zoellner’s personal 
L. PAaTTERson. 


THE Book oF THE PROPHET Ezexr: A New INTERPRETATION. By 


James Smith. With a foreword by Professor W. 0. K. Cemteriey. 
S.P.C.K. 5s. 


The Book of Ezekiel is the last of the great prophetic collections to 
receive the close attention of the scholar and the critic. It is to be feared 
that the general readiness to t it as the work of one Babylonian 
Pro) et throughout has been partly due to a lack of interest. But this 
ess is now being remedied, and the drastic criticism of Holscher has 
at ore pre the way for further studies. Among these studies, Dr. 
Smith’s work must hold an important place. 

His conclusions may be briefly summarized as follows. The Book of 
Ezekiel “is in the main a compilation of two sets of oracles, the maj 
of which . . . emanated from Palestine.” The author of both sets 
(later combined by a redactor) was a North Israelite, ing and writing 
during the reigns of Shalmaneser V., Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon. 


He may have been the brought back from Assyria to teach the 
colonists how to worship Yahweh. 


The reasons which have led Dr. Smith to this result are worked out 
with great care, and with a scholarly thoroughness, though it must be 
admitted that a good deal more weight is laid on poychological probability 
than that type of argument will stand. Dr. Smith is much more con- 
vincing in his maintenance of a northern origin for Ezekiel than in his 
dating, and there are several critical objections which he will have to meet 
before his views find general acceptance—e.g., the relation between Ezekiel 
and Jeremiah. But even those readers who cannot follow him throughout 
his argument will welcome his careful of the subject, and 


recognize 
in it a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Old Testament. 
One comment may be made on the prin 


of the book. Dr. a 
naturally has to make frequent reference to the Hebrew text, and, except 
on p. 70, these references are transliterated. This is doubtless due to t e 
need for economy in printing, and may be inevitable. But it is undesirable, 
for the reader who is unfamiliar with Hebrew is usually none the wiser, 
and the rest will find the practice irritating, especially since the vowel 
quantities are not clearly distinguished. This, however, is a small 


point, 
and should not be allowed to detract from the undoubted merits of the 
book as a whole. T. H. Rosson. 


An IsLanD BIsHOP, 1762-1838. of William Ward, D.D. 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, 1828-1838. Compiled by his grand- 
Edith Caroline Wilson. 9§.P.C.K. 6s. 


This interesting compilation forms a valuable addition to the history 
of the Diocese of Sodor and Man, and will doubtless receive the wit 


possible welcome from all Manx Churchmen and al! lovers of the island. 
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ih | The book is, however, of far more than local interest, and should not be 

/ it overlooked by students of the history of the English Church during the 
| 


I last one hun years. Its appearance with the approaching centenary 
- _ of the Oxford Movement is indeed most oppo | 
tion of his Diocese 


1 | The Bishop who fought gallantly for the 
e was a friend of the 


hit from its threatened absorption with that of 

ih early Tractarians, and had a high conception of the duties of the Priesthood 
mit and Epi te. It is true that he held at one and the same time the 
ut Bishopric, the Rectory of Great Horkesley, and a Prebendal Stall in 
tit Salisbury Cathedral, nevertheless he discharged the duties of his several 
Wy offices ‘with ability and devotion. 


| __. Holy Communion was celebrated both at M yland, where Ward was 
tig Rector, 1805-1818, and Great Horkesley, 1818-1838. but four times a year 
' : —Christmas, Easter, Whit Sunday, and a Sunday near Michaelmas Day— 
af but the Bishop was ready to administer the Hol Sacrament to the sick 
|e at alltimes. Absolution he regarded as not tecee a declaration of God’s 
a willingness to forgive, but also as ‘‘ an actual conveyance of on to the 
f soul of the penitent believers.” Ward believed the day would come when 
his “ dear Catholic Brethren and Countrymen,”’ the Roman Catholics of 
Treland, *‘ will be jomed with us in heart and head.’’ He complained that 
are too eager to find out points of difference, whereas they ought first of 
all to find out those points on which they agree . . . how nearly, in short, 
the Church of England em ie with the Church of Rome.” . 

a 


i The Bishop was ther in God to his. Diocese, continually plan- 
| 


ning for his people’s spiritual welfare, inthewatdact a contemporary, 
- was “ especially attentive to their wants in the exercise of his duty 
Te to orders.” He found the Diocese in a shocking state of 
a | clerical poverty and ruined churches, and set himself the task of raising 
‘Wt £12,000 for church and occupied himself with a scheme for 
- Taising the incomes of the clergy, Prayers were regularly and devoutly 
said in the Bishop’s Chapel, which soon became a model of devotion to the 
island. The mitre was evidently used ait the enthronement. Prizes were 
awarded by the Bishop each year for the pupils of. King William’s College, 
Isle of Man, which he founded. The prize in 1837, Bi ’s Ants 
of the Christian Church, was award for an essay on the right use of 
primitive tradition, verified as Catholic by the rule quod semper, quod 

quod ab omnibus. 
‘ Duke of Devonshire,” on 


- 
= 


Thera are: but-few.aerom in the, book: 
should read ‘‘ Earl of Buckinghamshire.”’ An index would have 


Hi Many will be grateful to Miss E. 0. Wilson for having rescued from 
a comparative oblivion the memory of a great churchman, and thrown 
i some on an important epoch of Church History. 

| R. D. MippieTon. 


bil it Tam or Apotios. By A. J. Walker, M.A. Williams and Norgate. 5s. 
THE RecorD oF THE Loven DiscrPie. E. 8. Hoernle, 1.0.8. Black- 

well. 8s. 6d. 

i Here are two books pro new. views on Christian origins, by 

writers who are not sat 2 ew Testament scholars. Mr. Walker 

finds in the Synoptists evidence of a “ Johannite ” literature preceding 
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them, and “ Johannite ” organization only partly merged in the Pente- 
costal Church. Mr. Hoernle, with work on RRachylus to his credit, took 
advantage of a time of disablement to attack the problem of the Fourth 
He claims, on lines of source-criticism, to disentangle a pre- 
Marcan gospel, by the Loved Disciple. 


etting results with a v 
prepared for scepti 


engeance, and the authors must be 

icism. Let it be said, however, that students will read 
them with in gs since they stimulate if they do not convince. Ido not 
think that they establish their theses. 

Mr. Walker's clue is Apollos. He thinks Apollos only knew Jesus 
as the hero whe seins om. 
Why then, we ask, was Apollos at once in demand in Achaia, as ana pologist 
wth Moreover, to ind this view of behind 
the gospels, Mr. er has to attribute to the np Ree ue 
of fantastic subtlety, tendencious to a degree. He transla 
and in situations in ways more ingenious than na - Bat 
withal he stirs thought about the relation of Jesus to John. a3 

Mr. Hoernle discriminates two different mentalities. in the Fourth 
Gospel. A crudely thaumaturgic life is the measure of one, and matchless 
thé-ethen, From this beginning, hypotheses branch 
out and out, circumventing every unaccommodating . The author 
sees corroboration ev ere (sometimes with half an eye, as in the 
argument from Celsus, p. 73, which could not have: been written it the 
had been looked up). 

It remains that Streeter, Four Gospels, p. S77, is adequate erltieiam 


"quests for sources.” w. TELFER. 


THE or Dzrry. E. PhD. “allen and Unwin. 
8s. 


In this volume Dr. ‘Tumer has developed the ideas which he has 
ape given to us in Per, and Reality and The Nature of 
considering their application to Revelation. However, as is sta 
- athe this new volume can be read independently of the other 
[ind it is well that this is so, For the book ia primarily theological 
a ae phical in ; and the m reader must 
be warned. to allow neither the somewhat repelling title of the book nor 
the phi hical character of its early chapters to deter him from perse- 
vering to the end. It.is in the Sagi chapters that Dr. Turner gives 
us his illuminating treatment of the Incarnation as the fulilment of 
Creation regarded as the Revelation of God. _ ene ‘ 
with some general considerations of perfection, know 
transcendence, etc., the author to the consideration of 
Universe from the different standpoints of mechanism, art, 
Yet, although they are different, these standpoints are not fundamentally 
antagonistic. On ” the contrary, in their highest development, art and 
mechanism are seen to have much in common. 
forbidden to acquiesce in the facile and popular assumption that morality 

18 art (especially art with a capital A !). Conventional pseudo- 
may op itself to true art, while true morality must always 

fs yeselt to the pseudo-genius who raises a cheap la 

e ideals of others as the refuge of mediocrity. e morality must 
mean seins ahistiiits in accordance with the highest ideals, and therefore 


, We are rightly 


by ridiculing 
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cannot be o to the expressions of the highest ideals in art or in the 
search for knowledge. There are some interesting suggestions concerning 
mechanism as the medium for the expression of purpose. Greater 
complexity means more and not less efficacy of expression, just as the 
great artist combines great executive ability with the highest esthetic 
ideals. And so we are led on to the idea that the highest expression 
of must combine the characteristics of a work of art, of a mechan- 
ism, and of morality. 

In his remarks on Creation, Dr. Turner is perhaps less happy in the 
effect he may produce on some of his readers. Much light is no doubt 
thrown on the relation of God to Creation by the consideration of our 
own struggles to express our highest ideals through our environment. 
But with God there can be no analogy with our struggle to express our- 
selves; and with James Ward we must be prepared to say that “ the idea 
of creation, like the idea of God, we admit is altog thin transcendent.”’ 
There can be no complete analogy to Creation in our experience. 

It is in our failure to achieve an like an adequate expression 
of our ideals that the need for intervention from without: is appreciated. 
The ideals must be , for this is the p of Creation and hfe. 
So God Himself in the person of the Incarnate remedies the failure 
of humanity, without m the least destroying human responsibility for 
failure. The reader must be referred to the actual book to read for 
himself Dr. Turner’s skilful treatment of the problems of the Incarnation 


and Atonement. D. AMS. 


THE (Les By Gratry. Translated by 


_ Stephen J. Brown, 8.J. Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 5s. 


_“ How the thinker and writer may secure the conditions in which the 
mind can work at its best; what are the qualities and dispositions . . . 
which are the best preparation . . . what are the subjects of study best 


- suited to a mind bent on self-culture with a view to the intellectual life.”’ 


This is the theme, to’the introduction. A typical product of 
nineteenth-century France, apparently still much appreciated by Latin and 
German Catholics. One wonders why. Written in a maddeningly horta- 
tory style, verbose, vague, concerned chiefly with ‘‘ general uplift.”” The 
teeny allows for certain faults: “ the tendency to fellow up an idea 
to its utmost logical consequences . . . a failure to temper his ideals by 
constant reference to the actual facts. ... These faults must not be 
allowed to detract unduly from the value of the noble ideals and fecund 
thoughts. The splendid élan, fervour of optimism, lofty ideals, the 
appealing eloquence’ unfortunately none of these are apparent to a 
twentieth-century English reader. The utterances of an mspiring per- 
sonality did their work in a particular milieu in the last’ century, and 
may still prove useful in dives where that atmosphere is cultivated. Not 
to mince matters, the work i is dull, with a tedium that a good translation 


cannot redeem. 1. RUFFER. 


Personal hip and the = A i By J. C. H. How. 
Longmans. 28. 6d. A Lent book wit deal more“ meat ”-in it 
than is found in many such books, by the Rector of Liverpool. Every- 


thing is firmly based upon Scripture. 
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The Sermon on the Mount. ByC.G.Chappell. Williams and Norgate. 
5s. This may be recommended to those who wish to see how a talented 
American preaches a course of sermons on this subject. They could not 
be used as they stand for an Anglican gation, and for that very 
reason, since they need mental effort to adapt them suitably, are better 
fitted for the purpose of suggesting sermons than a book which could 
be “ lifted ”’ as it stands. 


The Sacristan’s Handbook. By E. Hermitage Day, D.D. Mowbray. 
2s. 6d. A charming little book on “ English Use ” hy omitting a good ~ 
deal which should be left t6 the incien of the parish priest. 
A Scrap-Book of Prayer. By T. Dilworth-Harrison.. Mowbray. 
1s. 6d. This is described as ° ‘a simple guide for those who want. to 
pray better ”; in its colloquial, almost scrappy, way it will appeal to those 
who are somewhat — _ more formal treatises. 
A Good Warf 2s. 6d. These “ad- 
dresses to boys tuagesima to Easter ” (the last, however, 
is for Good Fe Friday) eae do very mA bec for sermons to ordinary congregations. 


In the average parish there is no opportunity for giving such sermons to 
adolescents. 


The Diurnal. After the use of the illustrious Church of Salisbury. 
Edited by G. H. Palmer, Mus.Doc. Oxford University Press. 6s. A 
reprint of a book which ap first in 1921, in which an alternative 
form of Prime and the office of Tenebrae have been added. 


The Story of England's Churches. By W. KE. Bloss. Mowbray. 
10s. 6d. This is an in book on a familiar subject, popular in 


style and la 


teresting 
ying stress on the historical background of the: buildings 
described. For example, the Saxon period, unim architecturally, 


has nearly one-third of the space. Information is given about gilds, 
chantries, and shrines, and about the financial background: of archispotuns. 
There are twenty-nine full-page illustrations. — | 


The English Parish Church. By A. R. Powys. teneiieli $s. 6d. 
The Secretary of the Society peti the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
has lived to see his principles generally accepted. If they are flagrantly 
violated, it is with an ill conscience. ose who have opposed him have 
felt that. the Society wanted to kee the churches as monuments and 
museums without due to their li use in the present. In this 
wise and gracious little book Mr. Powys disarms suspicions and 
shows a reasonable consideration for our needs, which after all may be 
only temporary. Very skilfully he breaks away from the tonne abet 
method of treatment and gives us the human A rata of the parish 


church, 

The Gospel according to St. John. Longmans, Green and Co. 3s. 6d. 
The merits of the Westminster Version of the New Testament, of which 
this forms a fasciculus, are widely | ized. The Roman Catholics 
are building up their own R.V. or “ Moffatt” carefully and slowly, on 
very sound lines. The translation, by Dr. W. 8. Reilly of Baltimore, is 
very good, The author uses sound “ Biblical” English and never gives 
way to the temptation of improving the o for the benefit of his 
readers. Consequently the translation deserves the highest meed of 
in that the er who knows no Greek receives substantially the same 
impression as the scholar who studies the original. There 1s a competent 


introduction, and good short notes are add 
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Eucharistic Meditations for the and Saints’ Days of the Year. 
By G. ,C.R. 2s. The dominant thought of the feast is brought 


into relation with the Eucharist. 

Devotion and Duty. By EK. KE. Seyzinger, C.R. 2s. A very useful 
little book, one half of which is instructions on drawing up and keeping 
a rule of life, the other half devotions, including a scheme of intercession. 


Pulpits and Personalities. By The Janitor. Duckworth. 5s. A 
clever journalist here describes St. Martin-in-the-Fields; All Saints’, 
t Street; Holy Trinity, Brompton; St. Peter’s, Great Windmill 
Street; St. Paul’s, Portman Square; St. Mark’s, North Audley Street; 
St. Augustine’s, Haggerston (“‘the Church rebellious”); All Hallows’, 
_ Barking; Christ Church, Lancaster Gate; All Souls’, Place; and 

The s Weigh House—with their clergy. With much sympathy, 

and insight (into externals!), he yet leaves the impression of a tic 
Church with which a forei would gasp: Quelle religuon ! quelle 
Eglise! Yet he ends on a note of hope, that the t travail may lead 
to a wandering churchgoer in London, issues which are continually in the 
minds of the clergy. | : 
Gospels : A Short Introduction... By V. Taylor,D.D. The Epworth 
Press. 2s. 6d. An up-to-date short handbook to the Gospels was much 
needed, and few are so capable of supplying it as Dr. Taylor. all 
the books cited are post-war, a useful reminder of the pace at which research 
moves nowadays. Full justice is done to the fi ichtlach school and 
to the Lo ep On p. 122 it is pointed out that of British 
writers on the Fourth Gospel since 1920 only one—Dr. C. F. Nolloth— 
holds that the-son of Zebedee was the author. He is referring only to the 
more considerable works, and the modest size and price of Mr. Nunn’s 
book on The Son of Zebedee have perhaps led him to neglect a very solid 
piece of work on the conservative side.. W.K.LC 


The Melody of Life : A Book of Meditations. By Father Andrew,8.D.C. 


| Mowbrays. "3s. 6d. This is not a book to be read through, but pondered 
- Over in small sections. If the thoughts noted down here for others’ use 


are not strikingly original, th are simple, 
but often amazingly vivid. They are probably meant chiefly for those who 


cannot, or who are not accustomed to produce their own meditations 
unaided, but their usefulness will by no means be restricted to beginners. 
It would be good to read them early in the day, and go on thinking them 
out, thinking them further during the day or even the week—and the 
thought they will stimulate will be prayerful rather than speculative. 

_ The House of the Soul. By Evelyn Underhill. Methuen. 2s. This 
book is not worthy of Miss Underhill’s pen. The idea of presenting the 
spiritual life under the likeness of a house and housekeeping is, to begin 
with, arresting, but in these notes it is far too elaborately and mercilessly 


worked out, and becomes monotonous and at times irritatingly “ clever. 
But the advice given is eminently sound, though the form in which it is 


ted may foster in some of its most devoted admirers a tendency to 
affectation—which it is pre-eminently the book’s purpose to combat. 

_ Thoughts for Meditation. Second Series. By Mother Clare Fey. 
Translated from German MSS. Burns Oates and Washbourne. 6s. 
_ These meditations were given by the Foundress and Superior of the Con- 
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gregation of the Poor Child Jesus to her Religious, who are devoted to 
educational work among poor children: This series consists of thoughts 
on The Holy Name (mostly Titles from Isaiah), the Litany of the Holy 
Name, the Hidden Life of our Lord, and a number of unconnected texts. 
They are simple and devout, but they do not penetrate fresh depths or 
wide ranges of spiri ,and will be chiefly useful for uneducated le. 
The translation seems to be correct, but is ly colourless, and 
ont realize how very much, in the matter of style, even the least profound 
0 


ugustine: A Study in his Personal By Eleanor 
Dougall S.C.M. Press. 3s. 6d. The author is the ° Prinetpal of the 
Wants s Christian College, Madras, and interprets St. A 
religion in terms of Bhakti-—i.e., Hindu religious devotion. ere are 
four chapters: I. The Times of St. A Ine, a Very cursory survey 
written with ore lack of sympathy with which Protestants are apt to 


approach early Church histo Il. The Conversion, a kind of commen- 
tary on the Confessions; . The Later Life; IV. The Bhakti of St. 
exosedingly useful to those Nonconformists who 


fight shy of Anglican wri To Churchpeople it can make little appeal: 
those w knot anyll t St. A e will find it too elementary, 
those who know nothing will be much better advised to obtain the Con- 


fesstons themselves in an edition with a good introduction. 


V. 


aon oe Flying Ang al By G. A. Gollock. 5s. 
The hook ed that in less skilful hands it 
would not have made o get into 240 a brief history 
of the British Merchant ice and its conditions, the changes made in 
life afloat by the transition from eail to steam (the last British d -water 
ship was launched in 1905), the foundation in 1856 of the ons 
to Seamen, with an account of their institutes all over the world, is no 
small und . But Miss Gollock accomplishes it, and has room to 
throw in thumbnail sketches of the enkied as well, men who were as 
good sailors as those among whom they worked—“ Jim Fell, the man who 
cleaned up Frisco”; the diplomatist who at a crossroad ‘in sorted 
out twenty-five Australian sailors from fifteen native cabmen who knew 
no word of each other’s language or wants; the hi 
Moslem Lascar at Hamburg from @ diet of “the most 


and 
beautiful .’ But in peace or war, on lightship or liner, the chaplain 
is first of all a fisher of men, and the crowded little chapels at the tastiddine 


or the welcome to services on board, show tint the Sah are more'then rewdly 
to be caught. 
The 


Gospel according to St. Mark. the Very Rev. M. J. Lagrange, 
Burns Oates Weshhourae.” 5s. Seas evidence shows 
this authorized translation to have been made by an American. The little 
book is well planned for what would be with us the Sunday School teacher 
yaaa with a short introduction followed by the text, each section being 

ealt with in a short expository chapter. Apart from its Roman outlook 
it is not likely to be of much use to Anglicans. The greatest concession to 
criticism is the statement that almost every section has its el in 
Matthew, but Mark “is far from being Matthew’s abbreviator.” 
xvi. 9-20 is difficult, but “is canonical and inspired.” The sections in 
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the main of the book are often devout, sometimes they give a touch 
of local colour, and sometimes deal with the milder type of “‘ Rationalist 
critics.” But they are not very imaginative. On xi. 16, for instance, 
ss jac grea wt he had never seen a denarius, at all events he had 
none with him.’’ M. D. R. W. 


Francis James Chavasse. By J. B. Lancelot. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
A cheap reprint of this admirable biography of a bishop whom Mr, Baldwin 
coupled with Edward King in his speech on the Revised Prayer Book— 
ts iws saints if ever there were saints.” 


Progress and Religion. By Christopher Dawson. Sheed and Ward. 


3s. 6d. Another valuable cheap isi of a book which Dr. Inge has 
called “a great work.” 

_. Sevence and Faith. By Paul B. Bull. Faith Press. 2s. This little 
book is packed full of quotations from recent writers. It is largely a reply 
to Sir Arthur Keith’s recent exposition of materialism and will be v 
useful to clergy and others if used with discretion. The danger of Hae 
books is that their zealous defence of the faith sometimes arouses opposition 


in those who pride themselves on being opr: -minded. Thus the method 
of the unbelieving scientist is here exemplified by a supposed student of the 


Inner Circle Ss treated it as a clos m without allowing for Bessa 
irruption of trains from Richmond, Wimbledon, etc. Without be 
able to explain his feeling, the reader may be left with a vague sense 0 
unfairness. 


National A 


.. Mowbray. 6d. John Keble’s famous sermon of 
ae He 1833, which is genera y taken to mark the begi of the 

rd Movement, is reprinted with an introductory note quoted from 
Canon Ollard’s History of the Movement. It is safe to say that it arouses 


no interest now other than historical, which of course is very great. 


The Christian Infe. By K. Barth. S.C.M. Press. 1s. 6d. This 
iven to a Students’ Christian Union will be 
useful as a very simple in 


uction to Barth’s teaching, or rather to the 
devotional fruit of his teac 


hing. In itself it is not so h pful as one might 
expect from the writer’s reputation. 


P for Holy Matrimony. By B. M. Hancock. Allen and 
Unwin. 2s. A revised edition of a little handbook which the Mothers’ 
Union has found helpful. It contains much sane and wise advice on a 
high level of igelarn, It is rather fragmentary in plan and contains 
ps an excessive number of quotations. A letter rting to be 
written by a bishop is included—not a happy literary device. And a 
form of application for the publication of a authorized by Bishop 
Gore for the diocese of Birmingham, printed on pp. 76, 77, is out of place 
in a book reissued in 1930. 


A Handbook for Church School Managers, by Canon Ww. ca Brown 
(Mowbray 9d.), will be very useful. 


. The Mantle of Prayer. By G. Harwood and A. W. Hopkinson. 
Mowbray. 3s. 6d. Though other features are introduced, the main idea 
is to reprint substantial portions of Bishop Andrewes’ Devotions in an 
ananeuve form. We cannot have too many editions of this classic. 


W. K. L. C. 
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